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and began to muse, while the unnatural and unpleasant 
silence was unexpectedly broken by a low’and timid 
knock at the the door. cy ; 

«+ What stranger can that be, at this time o’ night?’ 
said the old man. ‘Who is there?’ he called out, going 
mechanically towards the outcr door. 

«¢ For heaven’s sake let me in,’ said the lady without, 
in a faint voice. 

“+ Gudesake, it’s a woman!’ exclaimed the old man to 
himself. ‘What can this mean? Who are ye, and 
what’s your name, before I draw the bolt ?’ 

“Oh! open the door, and don’t keep ine here. Tam 
Barbara from the castle.’ 

“From the castle!’ repeated the farmer astouislicd ; 
and while he spoke, James from within, hearing the 
words, started past him, and, drawing the bolt, the lady, 
drooping and exhausted, fell forward into his arms. 

“ After a moment of mutual agitation, the young far- 
mer brought her forward, and, supporting her to a chair, 
he set her down opposite the kitchen fire, while his father 
and mother looked on in silence. 

“It’s not possible that this is Lady Barbara of Car- 
loghie ?” said the farmer, surveying the humble apparel 
and dejected countenance of the reviving lady. 

“«Tt’s just me, Mr. Johnston,—plain Barbara now,’ 
she said, rousing herself to ready determination. ‘ ‘The 
castle ha’ is no home for me this night, or henceforth 
either, though it gives free shelter to the birds of the air, 
who pair where they will throughout Carloghie woods, 
and build many a warm nest under its ancient turrets ; 


so I am come to take up my abode in your farm-house | of our ain doings. 


with them that have the best right to me, since I have 
chosen to myself this humble lot.’ 

“«Tfye seek a shelter for the night, or a temporary 
refuge from any calamity, Lady Barbara, whatever be 


the reason, most welcome I make you to my poor dwell- said the young lady, breaking into tears at the thouglits 
ing,’ said the farmer; ‘ but if you have disobeyed father | ot her father, and at the picture thus drawn of her wed- 
or mother, and done aught unbecoming your high station, | ding day ; ‘but if my lord had had more consideration 
ye'll excuse my plainness, but I will never countenance | for my feelings, and, instead of insisting, as he did, on 
James! what freedom is|my marriage with one I hated, had reasoned with me as 
that you use with the lady ? Gudewile, | ask you what] you are now doing, I would never have disobeyed him 
as I did, for all the love I bore to your warm-hearted 
“¢ {t's a plain meaning, gudeman, and a braw fortune | son, that’s my husband this night, and the sufferer for my 
‘What{sake. But 1 have now chosen another station, and if you 
would ye think if youthfu’ love and heart’s wishes had | will be my friend for James’s sake, and be to me in the 
ta’en the place of world’s greatness, and our Jamie and | place of my parents, who have indecd cast me off and 
Lady Barbara were man and wife afore the minister, just disowned me, 1 will make to him an affectionate wife, 
Dear me, gude-|and be to you an humble daughter? 


the child against the parent. 
is the meaning of all this?” 


for our son,’ said the woman, triumphantly. 


by her ain choice and condescension ! 
man, what needs ye look so wild and wud at me? 


Though the lady’s come hame rather bare and disjasked | thee, poor young thing! even though my own son is in 
even now, there'll be red gold and green rigs coming wi’ |some measure the sacrifice,’ said the old man, melted at 
her yet, for a good tocher to our Jamie, as soon as tlie ;the manner in which she had thrown herself upon him. 
‘Yet I fear thou knowest little of what is actually before 
“* And dare you, woman, to tcll me this tale! and to thee.’ 


auld yerl, her father, gets his passion out.’ 


have encouraged, when my back was turned, this miser- 


able folly!’ exclaimed the old man, his honest indigna-| wife, ‘when Lady Barbara's trunks, and trantlums, and 


tion giving him a look that was almost terrific, as he jg 
strode up to and stood over the cowering dame. ‘Con-|be a pleasant ploy. Odd, I "Il wait upon the flunky lads 
found your senseless—your cursed ambition ! that would | mysel’.’ 


have ruined my daughters, who, by my care and guid. 


ance have been suitably and happily married, and now |said Barbara, with a bitter sigh: ‘my father’s word is 
have ruined my son, and destroyed the peace and pros-|a hard word, and all I bring is on my person, or con- 
pects of a noble family—a family to whom I am under |tained in this little bundle? 


many obligations! ‘Think you the carl will ever forgive 
such an act as this? 


house of Carloghic! 


kitchen, 
“*Tt’s a great misfortune, indeed, and a sore mishan- 


ter, nae doubt,’ said the dame sneeringly, and recovering | ston ?” said the young lady in synple astonishment ; and, 
her impudent toss of the head, ‘ for an honest man’s son | adding no more; she sat looking at her new mother in 
to get a gentle wife,—and me, that was the widow of a|law, as if beginning to awaken out of a fondly indulged 
dream. 





reverend minister, to be blamed for 
“*Hold your peace, senseless wretch!’ interrupted the 


farmer passionately; ‘you know not what you have|between her and the humbled lady, ‘if it were not that 
done! You know not the effects of your own folly, even|you are my wife, and the mother of the lad that sinks 


Think you I shall ever be able|the farmer’s wile, in eonsternation. 
to look over my own door, from the suspicion of having | send you your jewels, and your broaehes, and your head 
been accessory to such upsetting treachery !—to the de-|pinners, and your gold watch; forbye your silk damas- 
struction of my own character, and of the peace and res-|cenes and your manteel, and your velvet robe, and your 
pectability even of my own family! Me to be allied to |ealash, as ye’re entitied, never speaking o” preen moncy, 
the oidest nobility of the land! You, and your peasant and pocket moncy,and marriage presents, to the be ot, 0” 
connections and mine, to claim kindred with the noble|a gude mailing for our Jamie, even if ye were disown'd 
Woman, I know not what to say | twenty times o’ere The bundle? my troth!’ added she, 
to you! this misfortune will drive me mad !”.—and, un-}taking it upy and looking at it with the utmost scorn, 
able to proceed, he strode three or four times across the |‘ if ye bring my Jamie nae mair than that, it “il turn out 
a bonnie bargain for us, after a’ ’s done.’ 


advice ought to have saved from such an egregious im- 
prudence. Condescension, indeed! it is my son that has 
condescended to place himself in a position where he 
must be looked down upon by those among whom he has 
thrust himself in presumptuous connection ! while there 
is not a family of his own degree, between this and the 
brig of Berwick, but would have been blithe and happy 
tovhave counted him and his among their kindred,—to 
have made him a respected man in his station, and his 
wile a companion for his own sisters, But now, he is 
not only despised by the noble family, who would have 
otherwise respected him, but has divorced himnscli’ from 
the society of his own relations; for what fellowship can 
there be with my daughters and a daughter of the Mar! 
of Carloghic ? Young man! young man!’ he added, 
turning to his son, ‘you have shown less sense in this 
inatter than I had given you credit for.’ 

““* Whatever may have been our imprudence, father,’ 
said James, in an agitated tone, ‘ you might consider in 
whose presence you are saying all this.’ 

“It is very true, James,’ said the old man, approach- 
ing Lady Barbara, ‘it’s very true; but little did I think 
ever to have had such things to say. ‘This is a sad folly, 
young lady! a sad and sair folly in your father’s child. 
And so you have been sent frae the castle at this time of 
night, and came here without a friend or attendant, car- 
rying a bit bundle in your hand like one of my hireling 
shearers. Lord help us! this is a puir way even for my 
son’s wife; to come hame to his house without bridal, or 
brewse, or minister’s presence ; as if we were ashamed 
What will our very neighbours say 
the morn, Lady Barbara ?—and what must my lord, your 
father, think of a wedding-day like this for his favourite 
daughter ?” 

“*fam not my lord’s daughter now, Mr. Jolinston,’ 


“*God torbid that I should refuse to bea father to 


’ 


“¢ There’s no fear o’ nothingy struck in the farmer's 


rrand dresses come the morn frae the castle—that 7Il 


“There'll be no trunks coming to me, good dame,’ 


“Yell no mean what ye say, Lady Barbara!’ ericd 
‘They'll certainly 


“¢ And is this the way ye speak already, Mrs. John- 


«¢ Woman!’ said the old man to his dame, coming up 


ther night under my roof, for the degradation you are 
putting upon my family. Out, I say! ont of my sight! 
till I discuss in calmness what remains to be said to this 
deluded young couple! Having said this with a deter- 
mined stamp of his foot, the disappainted dame, in high 
vrath, was forced to withdraw into another apartment. 

“*I sce too well how it has been, ny lady,’ said the 
farmer, kindly and re spectfully, when the dame had dis- 
appeared ; ‘but dinna mind iny foolish wife,—more fool- 
ish, I fear, than either of yourselves ; for since this thing 
is done that cannot be undone, 1 will be your friend 
while you remain in my house, and while you lay down 
yeur mind to your let as my son’s wile. “And, James,’ 
he added, addressing his son,‘ do not give way to this 
iccling of shame: I know well your generons nature, 
and what is in your thought; but behave yourself as a 
man; look for nothing from the carl, and you shall not 
vant for the little substance that I lave to give; or for 
my blessing, that will do you no harm, and the blessing 
ot God, that addeth no sorrow ! 

“This was too mueh for the feelmgs of the young 
man: I heard the sob that rose up in his throat, and saw 
the tears steal down his handsome countenance, as he 
looked in his father’s forgiving face, and grasped in si- 
fence his offered hand. The farmer next respectfully 
offered the same salutation to Lady Barbara, who was 
for some time too much affected to speak. 

“¢ Oh! sir,’ she said, ‘though I may have acted fool- 
ishly to my family, your sou is the choice of my heart, 
and the election of my faney; and if you will only be 
our friend until we have fairly begun the world, you will 
tig us to you for ever by the gratitude of « hildren, and I 
will do my duty tomy dear husband here, through every 
scene that belongs to ovr humble station. Nay, do not 
look so incredulous, sir. For his sake whore I have 
taken by the hand, I will lay aside all the notions of my 
former rank, and earty and late F will, by laboar or su- 
perintendence, strive to make hima useful and a suitable 
wife.’ 

“* You speak delightfally and intend nobly, my dear 
young lady,’ said the old man, much moved by her ear- 
nest enthusiasm; ‘but do not deecive yourself with the 
glowing promises of your own fancy. Believe me, this 
pretty hand was never made for the labours of the dairy 
or the kitchen; nor are these sentiments of love-formed 
romanee suited to the homely occupations of a farmer’s 
wife. I do not wish to prophesy evil, but God grant that 
you may be in no other state of mind, when a twelve- 
month or two have passed over our heads, and given you 
that time’s experience of the difference between your 
former and present condition. But good night now ; and 
may God bless you again, and make you, in your own 
love, abundantly happy ! 

“He shook hands with both once more, and Iooked at 
them kindly and with fatherly affection; yet he parted 
from them upor the whole with a countenance of mean- 
ing melancholy, and shook his head mournfully as he 
left them togethers The moment he shut the door be- 
hind him, Ll saw Barbara burst again into tears, and, 
with a wild ardour of womanly abandonment, throw her- 
sclf passionately into her husband’s arms. 

“T was ashamed to watch any more, and, turning 
from the little window, where I had been standing, J ran 
down the holm, crossed by the moonlight the Fairly 
surn, and, eccupicd with various feelings, I soon reached 
Carloghie planting, and got back to my own solitary 
apartment tn the castle.” 





— > — 
CHAPTER IX, 


* Weel, really it’s very exfraordinary, Miss Marion.” 
said J, when she had proceeded thus far, “ how ye got 
all these particulars of your uncommon story. And so, 
it is by peeping in at windows, and hearkening at chinks 
and openings while folks are talking, that ye study hu- 
man nature, and get such intimate acquaintance with 
family affairs. Really, this lets in a gleam of light into 
my mind, that ’s quite instructive ; for I never could be- 
fore make ont how those sweet and edifying tales are 
made up, which are so pleasant to the reading of idle 
young ladies, and of old fools like myself, who have no- 
thing else to do. Positively, Marion, if I had taken to 








as it respects these thoughtless young people, whom your | with shame at what you say, never would you stay ano- 
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the standing at the backs of doors, and looking in at key- 
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holes myself, what a wonderful stock of storics might I 
not by this time have collected !” 

“ Ts that all the thanks I get for sitting here entertain- 
ing you, at your own request, until my very tongue ts 
fatigued in my mouth, and as dry as a stick with long 
speaking,” said Marion, contradicting herself on the in- 
stant, however, by a good sip of the ratafia before us. 
“Truly, Mr. Balgownie, if you examine me so particu- 
larly as to how I get at the necessary circumstantialities 
of my tale, you may as well put a padlock on my mouth 
at once. Na, na, sir, if ye go thus to tic up story tellers 
that dive into the depths of family history, and other be- 
nefactors of mankind—the world will sink back into utter 
ignorance and darkness, and we will know no more of 
sensible affairs than the savages of Norawaw.” 

“Conscience me! Marion,” said I, “ you need not be so 
brisk and fluffy, and hop off in an instant all the way to 
Norway, for my civil joke. I know what it is to help 
out a story as well as my neighbours, and there's no do- 
ing without it, either for amusement or edification, as 
long as the world requires to know particularly the in- 
ternals of things.” 

“That may be, sir, in the way of your dictionary phi- 
losophy,” replied Marion, “ but there’s no deception about 
my tale, which is as true, every word 0’ it, as that yo’ve 
drank two lasses of ratafia tor my one, which is no 
doubt a man’s prerogative, like other matters of injustice. 
But as my story does not end with a marriage, as most 
o’ the silly tales do, that are without a word of reasonable 
truth, and as the best o’ ’t is yet to come, Ladvise you to 
Jet me tell if my own way, and not to interrupt me again 
wi’ any o’ your ifs and ofs, or [ll tarn as dumb and dour 
as one of the black effigies of the foolish virgins, that 
stands holding up her empty lamp, on the great staircase 
o’ the castle.”’ 

“It would certainly be a dreadful calamity for you to 
turn duinb now,” said I, “atler you have talked for so 
many years; and especially at this time, when I am so 
anxious to hear to how Lady Barbara came on as the 
farmer’s wife. But do not take a pet at my harmless sa- 
tires, or Ict us argue as if we were in earnest, and you 
shall have it all your own way, as the women should; 
so just proceed.” 

“When the news of what was done began to be whis- 
nered down the bolm,” continued Marion, “and Lady 

Jarbara was seen actually staying at the mailing, never 


had there, in the memory of man, been such a sugh of 


elattcr and astonishment sent up the Fairly water, as 
went about this extraordinary affair round all the country 
side. The talk went different ways, and few could tell 
tho right o’ ’t. Some said they were not married at all, 
for they would not believe in a rank impossibility. Others 
said they were, for that Mrs. Johnston had told it with 
her own mouth; but a third party said that it was only a 
scheme of Lady Barbara’s to thraw the auld earl, her 
father, about the marquis; adding, that, whatever might 
have happened between her and Jamie Jolinston, there 
would be black news heard o’ ’t some other day. 

“As to our state at home at the castle, it was really 
distressing. My lady kept her bed for three whole days, 
and fretted and distracted herself into a burning fever. 
Lady Mary went about wringing her hands, weeping 
constantly, and talking to herself about the degradation 


of her family, until she threw herself into heavy fits of; 


the hysterics; and Lady Frances, after first seeming 
half ploased at her sistex’s terrible downfall, began to join 
in the general lamentation, and then to throw on mo the 
blame of the whole misfortune. 

“ But the most pathetic consequence of this affair was 
the distressed state of my lord the earl. For a whole 
week ho never left his room, but sat mourning and sor- 
rowing by himself, as if there had been a burial in the 
house ; and then, when he came out at last, and began 
to take his walks about the grounds, as he was wont, his 
appearance was carcless and demented, as if he hardly 
knew what be was about: he looked ten years older, and 
I assure you, his hair, instead of a mottled gray, that in. 
dicated vigour of years, had become white at the haffets 
from pure affliction. No doubt his lordship was vexed 
at himself, and sorely repented of his own strictness and 
sternness with poor Lady Barbara; but oh! to lose in this 
manner his beloved daughter, and to have the last hopes 
of his family so mortifyingly blasted, was almost too 
much for his strength to bear. I remember him speaking 
to me one day in the garden, and asking me some ques- 
tions about her, who now was constantly in his mind, 
and I declare his very voice seemed to be small and bro- 
ken ; and, proud as was his nature, and high his dignity, 
he was hardly able, in talking of her, to refrain from 
tears. 

“As for Barbara, it was some time before I could 


f{ terations were all finished, there was a curtain fixed up 


mako out how she was coming on at the mailing. But 
the neighbours soon began to give credit to the mar- 
riage, for there were various things happened, and 
symptoms appeared, which were not usually seen in 
these days about a farm-house. First, the cart came 
home, one day, with several lady-like matters from the 
nearest town, such as working tables, from the cabinet- 
maker’s, and garniture from the upholsterer’s, and various 
other genteclities for the spence and the parlour, which 
made wonderful transformations in the dwelling. Then 
there were workmen employed to paper up the rooms 
and filigree the doors; besides a gardener to beautify the 
garden behind my lady’s chamber ; and, before the al- 


round the parlour windows, that the like was not any 
whicre but at the castle itself. 

“All this aspiring might have been borne by the 
neighbours, if Mrs. Johnston had chosen to conduct her- 
self with any sort of consideration. But it was evident 
that she was getting perfectly mad with pride and upsct- 
ting; talked of nothing but her son, Mr. Johnston, Lady 
Barbara of the castle, her daughter in law, and the great 
alliance with the Earl of Carloghic, who was soon to be 
quite reconciled to the match, and to make her and hers 
nothing but ladies and gentlemen. Even this might have 
been suffered ; for, as the neighbours said, words were 
but wind, and the auld wife was but a vaunting bragga- 
docia; but when she took them into the newly furnished 
apartinents, and showed them the carpets to walk on, and 
the window sercens to dim the light, and the bedstead 
that her son now slept on, grander, as they said, than 
any bailie’s of the land, they were smitten to the heart 
with anger and envy ; and though they praised them, no 
doubt, and held up ‘their hands, they said within their 
ininds that this would come to a prostration. 

“'T'o add to all this, James Johnston himself began to 
aspire to a cleanliness above his station,—to shave three 
times in the week like a gentleman; and he next got a 
coat home from James Taylor, the tailor, the like of 
which was not to be seen in Fairly kirk. Some said he 
had also grown proud and uppish, aud that even the old 
inan, his father, held a higher head in the town on a 
market day than formerly. But this I never could my- 
self see, nor would I give it with any certification ; and 
and as for the minding of his work, and his general 
eideney, no man could be more diligent in the field and 
over the servants, night and morning, than the young man 
was. 

“ As for Barbara, it was not known for a time to the 
neighbours how she did in her new situation; and the 
servants, when spoken to, just gave a chuckle, and said 
they could not say, but they never would wish a better 
mistress. Then she began to be wonderfully indus- 
trious, and would be attending to every thing, though 
still dressed up in her own flowing and genty dress. 
Next she would bustle out towards the fields, upon some 
lady-like errand of fancied usefulness ; or might be scen 
of a morning feeding the poultry behind the house, with 
long kid gloves on her arms. Also she would, as was 
currently said, be often observed with silk stockings and 
high-heeled shoes, picking her steps among the puddles 
about the barn-door, and asking such questions at the 
servant lasses and the men, as gave the loons an extra- 
ordinary degree of giggling diversion. And then the 
hens and ducks began to know her, and ran cackling after 
her whenever she appeared without the door ; and it was 
quite a fun to see them and the geese ' quacking ’ after 
her, when her ladyship went out in her dimity wrapper, 
to gather the eggs of a morning. 

“ But neither her husband nor his father seemed at all 
to encourage this extraordinary industry, but only suf- 
fered it for a time, merely to humour her harmless anx- 
iety; for the old man, in particular, set the example of 
treating her with nothing but the greatest respect; and, 
indeed, she conductéd herself so amiably, and secmed so 
desirous to accommodate herself to her new situation, 
that, never speaking of the love of her busband, who 
really doted upon her, she entirely won the hearts of all 
around, 

“But it was in the conduct of the dairy that her ta- 
lents for her new employments were most conspicuous. 
From the milking-pail to the cheese-press she attended 
to every thing; buckled up her sleeves, and helped to 
separate the whey from the curds; tried the butter in 
the churn with her own finger; and judged herself of 
the cleanness of the tubs. ‘This did all very well for 
a time, when the thing was new, and when the old 
woman treated her indulyently, rather as a lady amateur 
than a pupil. But when she began to be entrusted with 
the actual cares and responsibilities of the farm, and had, 





the failure of several makings of butter; and, when the 
old woman began to speak cross to her, and things to go 
wrong, she took the pet at the others, and at these low. 
lifed plagues, and, retiring into her own chamber, began 
to think that farming was a very nasty employment for 
a lady. 

Me Then she would survey herself in the little toilette 
glass in her chamber, that stood plaited all round with 
muslin, under the curtain which she had caused to be 
erected, and be horrified at the freckles that had come 
upon her face, and at the coarseness of her hands with 
this country work; and vague recollections would come 
into her head, about matters which it was now only a 
discontent to think of. 

“ But there were other little annoyances belonging to 
her new station, which, were it not that young people 
never think of any thing in the shape of consequences 
when they marry, Barbara should have been prepared for 
when she became Johnston’s wife. As yet she had seen 
only himself and his parents; but there had mever come 
in her way any other of his relations. When she began 
to appear dull, therefore, about this time, James, in the 
innocence of his heart, and with a view to arouse her, 
sent an invitation to his two sisters, and their husbands, 
to his brother and spouse, and to some kalf dozen aunts 
and cousins, to come to the Fairly Holm to a drinking of 
tea; being, as he meant it, a little social doing, or shine, 
in honour of his marriage. When all this was arranged 
in his own mind, and the invitations sent, he came in to 
her on the eve of the appointed day, to give her a pleasant 
surprise, by announcing what he had done. 

“« Bless me, James,’ she said, speaking first when she 
saw him, ‘what is all this baking of oaten-bread, and 
scouring of pewter, and cleaning and preparation for? 
Your mother won’t tell me; but it looks as if some great 
business was in progress.’ 

“*Tt’s no great business, Barbara,’ he said, ‘ although 
it is you that is siryore | concerned ;’ and then he told 
her, with a smile of satisfaction, what he and his mother 
had been doing, and named all the people who were to 
make up this pleasant jollification. 

“*And do you really, James,’ she said, ‘ expect me to 
figure among all this company?’ 

“¢Certainly, my love—it is on your account they are 
bid; and they are all dying to sce you. Besides, it is ne- 
cessary that we should look like married folk ; and I have 
often heard you say you would be delighted with the sim- 
ple pleasures of the farmer’s fireside. And then, my dear, 
you will be the qucen of the evening, and I will be so 
proud of you; so you must condescend to be happy with 
my relatives, and make the tea, and do all the honours.’ 

**Do the honours! Me make tea to such a gathering! 
I can’t make tea. I was never used to do it at home. It 
was the housekeeper made tea. I shall never get through: 
it would be better for me not to appear.’ 

“*¢ Barbara! could I have thought this!’ he said alarm- 
ed. ‘Would you really affront me before my friends! 
Come, cone,’ he added, coaxingly, ‘do not be so shy of 
us; and my mother will help you, and we will all serve you, 
if you will only countenance our doing. So get yourself 
ready, my lady love, and put on your flowered gown that 
inakes you look so handsome, and pin up your hair in the 
way that sets you so well, and you will enjoy yourself 
even in the farmer’s ha’, depend upon it.’ 

“She made several other remarks that Johnston did 
not like, but at last gave a sort of parting consent; and 
James left her, to see after the remaining preparations. 
The ploy itself, however, when it came, did not turn out 
exactly what Barbara’s curiosity had wished, or her fancy 
imagined, as I shall have occasion to sct forth. But really 
this long talking,’ continued Marion, “is making me 
quite breathless; and I must wet my mouth with a sugar 
plum, and recruit my breath with a taste of the ratafia, 
before I go on to teli you what happened at the shine.” 

—<=_>—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


“The habits of Lady Barbara were not, of course, so 
far overcome, as yet, as to induce her to be up in general 
with the farmer people; so on the morning of the ploy, 
ere daylight had fully spread over the Fairly Holms, the 
whole inmates but herself were already in activity, and, 
soon after, such a noise and bustle began to be set up in 
the house, as speedily roused her from her slumbers. At 
first, she could not understand the meaning of all this; 
but the din became of such a nature as to give her no 
slight note of intimation of what was going forward. The 
old woman had been first astir, and, setting to work, 
with tho assistance of two stout country wenches, who 
neither restrained tongue nor talons on the occasion, the 
whole drove about the furniture and rattled the timber 





as was said, spoiled some churnings of milk, and caused 
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vessels at such a rate—screaming into laughter frequent-{spirits, and willing to show their horsemanship before the 


“*Every body, indeed!’ said her son. * Why, mother, 


ly at their own fun—that to have enjoyed any sleep under | women, as well as the stragglers, who began to assemble | you have asked the whole parish, and the next county.’ 


the same roof with them, was beyond the power of nature, | by the sides of the fields, rode a sort of brewse, in coming 


even if Morpheus had laid a double weight upon Bar-}up to the farm-house, as is customary to do at the wed 


bara’s eyelids. 


-{her head. *What’s the use o’ your grand marriage, 


dings in Scotland. Next after these came on, at a jogging | James Johnston, if my noblo daughter-in-law is to be 


“ Accordingly she rose betimes—not without previous- | trot, several older farmers and their wives. Scarcely had} kept like a nun and a curiosity out o’ the sight of our 


ly contrasting, involuntarily, this vulgar noise at her ear|these last began to alight, when to Barbara’s furthe 
with the aristocratic silence of her former chamber in/astonishment, a large old fashioned vehicle—a mongre 
the castle; and, issuing forth from her little room, stared] between a coach and a phacton—came rumbling dow1 


r} friends and blood relations? Na, na, Maister Jamie, it 
1} was a hiddlings wedding wi? you and Lady Babby; the 
1} whilk couldna be helped at the time, nae doubt, but there 


with surprise at the change that had already been effected. the lane, containing somewhere about nine or a dozen ne’er was a Johnston yet married out o’ the Fairly Holm, 
The large kitchen was stripped of its chief furniture, for} persons, mostly women, absolutcly heaped above one} without the country round hearing o’ ’t wi’ a reasonable 


what purpose she could not then make out; the parlour, | another. 
and its elegances of her own ordering, had been turned] “ By the time all this company had mustered rounc 
topsy-turvy, and the little spence, with all its corner cup-|the door, Barbara stood contemplating the sight, in abso 
boards, and quaint-looking wardrobes, was transformed’ 


sound, and a dving and a decency to bring friends to- 
I}gcther; anda wedding dinner, forbye a wedding supper, 
-}and a screed 0’ music; an’ a loup on the floor: and hero 


lute consternation at the numbers; the whole lane, as far| there ’s nought but a bit drinking o’ tea, and a mouthful o° 


into a store-room of abundant confusion. Bings of bread, |as she could sce, appeared crowded like a fair, with beasts} mutton-ham for the men, and a lick o” jelly for the lasses. 


both eaten and wheaten, and mountains of other eatables,|and people; the babble of tongues and buzz of country | My troth! what would ye hae ? 


There ne’er shall a son 


already clad the tables, and occupied the great trenchers | congratulation was most diverting. To iuerease the éelat,} 0’ mine get leave to smuggle hame a wile to my fireside, 


of solid pewter, that, round as the shield of Ajax, and 
scoured as bright as sand and whiting could make them, Jof the ploy, came in crowds to sce the company; and 
stood in a substantial phalanx athwart the apartment. |having heard much of Lady Barbara and the late wedding 
Stone jars filled with Scotland’s liquor, with big-bellied | many of them had brought guns and pistols to the ground 
bottles, heavy with the red produce of the French plains, |and, agreeably to the custom at country rejoicings, begat 


or the savoury strong waters of Houand, occupied every | now to startle the horses and frighten the women, by firing | weaver. 


the villagers and farm servants for miles round, hearing} as if the minister hadna said a blessing ou the bargain, 


and without friend or fraem to wish the young folks weel, 
oradrap o’ drink drunken on the head o’ “t, or the serape 
,}0’ a fiddle, or the shaking of a foot, nae mair than if it 
1} were the buckling o’ a town’s Jenny and a Tarbowton 
Na, na, Jamie Jolinston, L’m acither ashamed 


’ 


nook between the ample rations; while a motley confu- | them at their cars, over the hedges ; while loud huzzas and}o’ kith nor kin: I’ll hae nae sic doiugs in wy family, 


sions of punch-bowls, long-shanked glasses, pewter stoups, | cheering accompanied the arrival of each fresh cavalcade 
tin sconces for the walls, and great long-wicked tallow 
candles, absolutely alarmed Lady Barbara with the extent} she stood at the window, ‘are the whole people of the 
of the preparation. 
froin what she saw, of the full and plenty of the substan-|this barbarous manner? 
tial farm-house, and the capacious appetites of its healthy }is worse than a London riot, or a Scotch meal-mob. Nx 
visiters, there seemed heaped up before her provision | wonder I was alarmed. But let me listen to what they 
sufficient to feed a garrison or an army, rather than for | say.’ 
the civil entertainment for a few farmers and their wives, 
invited to a drinking of tea. 
“She would have asked some questions as to this; but |evening. 
her mother-in-law was so full of bustle that morning, and Jas sure as the decl’s a gentleman,’ said Willic Wastle of 
so big with orders to the red-armed lasses who scoured |the Gap, “ if there’s a fiddle or a string o’ cat’s thairm t 
and scrubbed before her, that she evidently had not time {be had atween this and the brig o’ Blawder.”’ 
to answer a word. Barbara, therefore, willing to make} “ What this last speech meant, Lady Barbara, happily 


joyed in anticipation, the dance, the fun and frolic of the 


“ After many characteristic salutations, the partics en-} said. 


.) never speaking o’ our new connection wi’ high nobility, and 


“¢For mercy’s sake,’ said Lady Barbara to herself, as} the great Marl o’ Carloghie nae less.’ 


. “*T wish you would not speak so (oolish, mother,’ said 


Instead of the ordinary inference |country coming here to-night to make a show of me injler son, withdrawing his eyes hastily tram Barbara's 
‘Tea-drinking call they it? this] flushed countenance— but tell me who you have really 


»} bid, besides my own sisters and brothers, for I hardly 
-} know the half of these people?’ 

“*Do you think there was nane to bid but them? she 
‘Is n't there Robin Johnston o’ the Clayslap, and 
»| William Johnston o’ the Longriggs, and Gavin Johnston 


*T’ll hae a bab at the bouster too, ere a’s done,}o’ the Burnioot, wi? their wives and dochters; the men 


gude gash farmers, and your father’s cousius, whom we 
»)} couldna but hae. And is n’t there Thouis Dobbie o’ the 
Barnyards, and Allan Dobbie o’ the Wetholims, and Saun- 
ders Whaup o’ the Todeshole, and lis twa dochters, my 


herself useful on the occasion, set about doing something {for herself, did not then understand; although she com-| ain relations every one.’ 


herself, and even put her own hand to several things that |prehended enough of it, from several coarse allusions of 
stood near her, to show her activity. he old dane smiled | country wit which she was just able to catch at her half 
at this good-natured condescension; but, winking to the [open window, to determine her as to her own line of con- 
servant lasses to observe, with her, the gloved hands of {duct for the evening; as the dresses of the women deter. 
delicate kid with which her high-born daughter-in-law {inined her also as to the style of her own appearance. 
was invested, and the touching, tripping manner in which |‘The sight of these dresses, indeed, and various charac- 
she went about every thing, she at length put an end to/|teristic occurrences among the company at the door, af- 
it by saying, in no very respectful tone,—t Noo, that’s | forded her—as she was becoming critical, from the par- 
very nice, and very snodly done, Lady Barbara; but ye |ties being now almost her own equals—a high treat of 
sce it’s no just in our way. Ye’ll excuse my plainness ;|diversion. Scarlet petticoats of glazed durant, or of red 
but ye ken the old proverb, that “ muffled cats make puir | flannel, prevailed most for that part of the dress; over 
hunters ;” and so, nae disparagement to your intent, ye} which white aprons of flowered lawn, or lappets of the 
had better just slip back to your ain chaumer, and Ict the}same material, hung from the head; flowing gowns ot 


lasses and me work; for, to tell you the plain truth, ye | showy chintz, tucked up at thé pocket holes to look gen-} 


are only in our road. Na, lady, ye needna’ take ill what |tecl; and long streamers of yellow ribands, from bonnets 
I say; for it’s no for your white hands to try to meddle | just then admitted into fashion, by a most upsetting inno- 
wi’ country wark.’ vation in favour of this class, was the most gencral cos- 
“This was a style of language to which Lady Barbara {tume of the farmer’s daughters. All had dressed with 
was by no means accustomed, however true it might be |extraordinary pains for so great an occasion; while their 
in substance, and characteristic of her who spoke it. She |mothers appeared in short cloaks of blue or scarlet cloth, 
therefore retired to her room, pettish and affronted, and |their. head-dresses consisting only of close pinners of 
far from being in the best humour to brood over her new | white linen or lawn, tied up with a snood of silverised 
circumstances, and the bad success of her attempts at|riband; a bonnet being a picce of grandeur that they were 
humbling herself to the industry of her situation. Affection |not disposed as yet to pretend to. As to the sisters-in- 
for her husband, however, and even respect for the old |Jaw of Lady Barbara, and others of the more substantial 
farmer, induced her to conceal, with some care, her] farmers’ wives, thcy sported stiff gowns of lutestring silk, 
thoughts; and thus the day wore over, while, with more | with ruffled cuffs above the elbows, and grand stomachers 
curiosity than good spirits, she looked forward with im-fof shining steel and green glass, which, like reflectors on 
patience to the events of the ploy. a lighthouse, mightily dazzled the eyes of the beholders. 
“Tt was yet hardly the hour when the great bell at the} “ Whatever was the criticism of Lady Barbara on these 
castle was usually rung for dinner, when the rumble of a} matters, it was evident that the wearers themselves were 
vehicle in the lane that led to the house, and a loud crack-|execedingly well satisfied with their respective arpear- 
ling noise at the door, indicated that some of the company | ances, and granted more hearty admiration to cach others’ 
had arrived. Female curiosity is confined to no rank ;{manky gowns and steel stomachers,than is usually award- 
and Barbara, on hearing the sound, mounted up to a little}ed reciprocally to the robes and diamonds in a London 
bed-room in the attic, and planted herself at a window, | drawing-room. 
well shaded by black thatch, gracefully fringed by the] “She was just forming several aristocratic resolutions 
verdure which finds nourishment on the roofs of farm-Jin her own mind, when the door opened, and Johnston, 
houses, to take a reconnoitcring survey of the company. {her husband, stood at her elbow. 
The first cargo, consisting chiefly of women and children] “* For heaven’s sake, James, she said, ‘what means 
under the protection of two spruce farmers, and brought{this crowd! Are all these people your country cousins?” 
ina market cart, from the jolting of which its inmates} “* This must be my mother’s doing; he said, evidently 
Were protected by a most comfortable bedding of clean Jaffronted at seeing so vast a eongregation; ‘but come 
straw, had scarcely begun to jump from their vehicle, ]down, my lady; we are wanted. Here is my mother her- 
when a hallooing of voices was heard in the distance, and | self, clambering up stairs to scek us.’ 


) *Lordsake, mother, have donc,’ said Ler son, affronted 
before Barbara, yet almost laughing out at this formidable 
roll-call; ‘but I think ye might at least Lave consulted 
me before you brought hither such a million.’ 
“* foot! it’s just as cheap to hae a big doing as a lit- 
tle doing, when we're at it. But, bless me, Lady Bar- 
bara,’ exclaimed the danie suddenly, ‘1 declare ye ’er no 
dressed! and here are the folk alré idy in the house. Rin 
doun, my swect lady, and put on your damascene gowr, 
and your high cap, and make yourscl’ up in your best. 
Janie! how dare you keep the lady parleyvooing here, 
and the company waiting for you batth, and wandering 
j the house like a wheen shephi rdli 
“With this the dame descended, accompanied by her 
son, to aid the old man in receiving the company; while, 
in no very good lumour or spirits, Lady Barbara slipped 
round to her chamber. 
“The shaking of hands below stairs, and the congra- 
tulations and enquiries of the farmers and their wives and 
farnilics, were so loud, and often so free aud boisterous, 
that the young man, and even his mother, were some- 
what annoyed at it. ‘But where’s the lady? Why is 
Mrs. Jolinston not here? What has become o’ your wife?” 
were the exclamations echoed from so many mouths, and 
put in so many forms, that James himself was obliged to 
put a stop to them. 
“*Dear me,’ said Mrs. Clashter, ‘but she’s long o’ 
coming out. Its her I came to see, more than ought else, 
and here we are looking at ane anither like fools ata 
fair. A gudesake, what it is to be a lord’s dochter! 
“Ay, said Miss Mally Dowart, ‘if ye claimed sib to 
as many lords and ladics as Lady Johnston does, Mrs. 
Clashter, ye would make yoursel’ as scarce as ony body. 
But I’m thinking the lady disna like her company over- 
ly weel, or she would have been here ainong us before 
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this time.’ 

“¢Was n't it a wonderful lift for thae Johnstons,’ said 
Mrs. Whaup ina whisper to the former, ‘to get their son 
married into such a connection? It’s enough to turn 
the callant’s head. I ean hardly believe it yet.’ 

“It’s nae sic advantage as ye way think,’ replied Mrs. 
Clashter; ‘for the carl has disowned the puir lassie out 
and out; neither stick nor stool will she e’er get frae him, 
as Tam credibly told; and what then has the callant got- 
ten, but a gentle doll to dandle, and no a plack wi’ her as 
muckle as would buy paint for her checks. It’s an ill 





a whole troop of heavy horsemen next appeared in the} ‘James Johnston and Lady Babby, cried the dame 
lane, who, galloping forward, soon surrounded the cart |out of breath, ‘is thisa time to be courting and cooing up 
and the door. here, and the whole company at the door? I’m not abl 

“This, however, was but the beginning of the caval-|to divide myself into twenty parts, and receive every 
cade, consisting only of brisk young fellows, who, full of | body.’ 





bargain, Mrs. Whaup, take my word for’t, for a’ Mrs. 
Johnston’s braggadocio; and Jamie Johnston would hae 
been muckle better wi? my niece, or any other decent 
farmer’s dochter, wha’s tocher was gude; weel would he 


“*And a gude right,’ replicd the dame, with a toss of 
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hae gotit , too, for troth he s a oonnie lad, and there ’s no 
a lass {rae this to the Blae-hills but would hae jumped at 
him: but whisht! here she comes herscl’,’ whispered the 
pence door opened, and James Johnston 
was seen now leading forward his high-born lady, to re- 
ceive the salutations of the company. 

“Is that a’ your Lady Barbara” exclaimed Mrs. 
Whaup, as she app ured. ‘Is that her? a dowdy-looking 
thing, for as high as she hauds her head; and how 
noughtily she’s dressed, wi? nacthing but a snood on her 
head, and a plain boddice like a waiting-maid: pooh! for 
your grand lady, whilk there’s been sic a talk about! 
My dochter Dorty is a perfect queen to her.’ 

* These were the sort of exclaimations with which Lady 


Sarbara was received (in whispers to each other) by th 
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generality of the women present. In truth, there was 
some cause for it, over and above the usual prevalence of 


ugh-born 


: ee ae 
certain well-known propensities; for Barly 








as she was, had her female feelings as 1 the mean 
est of them; and the sicht, from the window, of the flaunt 
ing dresses and glaring colours of her plebcian associates, 
had made her resolve to dot even the common lutestring 
which she wore every day, and support the distinction 
to which she still felt herself entitled, by assuming, in the 


‘ } 


proper spirit of aristocratical contradiction, the plainest 
dress that her scanty wardrobe afforded. 

“The first view of her high daughter-in-law, coming 
thus forward without damascene gown or any thing,— 
a perfect contrast, in appearance, to the commonest 
farmer’s daughter present, almost took the sight from 
the eyes of the ambitious old woman. She held up her 
hands in chop-fall 
mortification in audible terms, that gave small promise, 
on her part, for the harmony of the evening. Even James, 
her husband, partial as he was, seemed annoyed at the 
contradictory spirit of this excessive plainness; and still 
more, afterwards, when she was set among the party, by 
the evident uneasiness displayed in her manner, the eri- 
tical glances she threw round her among the company, 


and the determined hauteur which she observed towards 








en consternation, and expressed her 


his mother and several of the elder women, their guests, 
as if she in vain tried to conquer a spirit that was Inimi- 
eal to any thing like amalgamation with her present cir- 
cumstances.” 
pills 
CHAPTER XI. 

“Well, Miss Marion,” I said, interrupting my narrator 
at this part ofher story, “that last sentence of yours was 
flourishingly spoke hn, no doubt; and very like a com 
position in a fine printed book. But I'd rather ye would 
not lift your style so high, and deal in such rheterical 
generalities, but tell me plain particulars of the why and 
the wherelore ; for Por excecdimely curious to know how 
so high-bred a young lady got on as hailletlow with 
farmer folk, at a country doting. T really never met wi’ 
the likeo’*t in any novel that ever I read.” 

“ Weel, sir,” continued Marion, “if ye will have the 
plain vulgarity of the ploy, as it must have appeared to 
one like Lacy Barbara, lay aside your own gentility 
for amoment, while [show you how an earl’s daughter 
must have viewed the coar set nes of country life. In 
the first plaee, her ladyship was justia terrer and a re- 
straint to the whole company, from the moment she set 
her head tn amongst this gathering; for ne’er a bit could 


she let down her dignity ;—although | confess 

















, she often 
tried it wi? a smile and a word to the farmer lasses. 

* As for the folk, they all put o the gentility to imi- 
tate her; and the men were afraid to speak ; and the 
women were ashained to langh, for fear of being valgar; 


and so they si 





; tiiand anxious, just like poor relations 
ata will reading; and, whenever Geordie Gowdie pass- 
ed a joke, or Jamie Jaup palled a face, as country folks 
will do ata gathering, to make fun for the lasses, or 
Willie Wastle set up a laugh, and showed his long tusks, 
then Lady Barbara would look grave, or grow red in 
the face ; and so this would throw a damper of gentility 
o'er the company, like a wet blanket to chill the heat 
of honest mirth; for the wives would touch one another's 
elbows before they spoke, and the very auld men held 
their tongues in awe of her. 

* But the funniest thing at the beginning of the night 
was about the tea-urn; for Jamie Johnston, to please 
Lady Babby, behoved to send all the way to Edinburgh 
for a brass urn, to keep the water scalding hot for the 
making of the tea. And so, as Lady Barbara had af- 
fronted the oid woman, by dressing ‘like a methodie,’ 
to the disrespect of her company, the dame determined 
that her proud daughter-in-law should not have the 
place of honour at the handselling of the urn; and that 
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she would be the leader of the feast, and make the tea 
herself. 

“So you never saw any thing so grand and proud 
as the old woman was in her cocklety-coe cap wi’ the 
pink ribands, seated as she were my lady behint the 
tea-urn, that buzzed and fuffed before her like a steam- 
engine. Such an invention for sealding water, and gen- 
tility, had never been seen in the country-side before ; 
so it was no wonder that the young folks marvelled with 
amazement, and the old lady sat down with some trepi- 
dation to play a tea-drinking tune upon such a new- 
fangled instrament. Well, the new china was also set 
out, and planted in rows upon a mahogany server; and 
there were borrowed cups forbye, above a score ; and 
such a confusion and a jingling of crockery and pewter 


spoons, ye never heard; not to speak of the bings of 


short-bread and cakes, and the plates of mutton-ham 
that had been birsled for the occasion; and the mugs of 
jant, and jelly, and marmalade; and the trenchers of 
iy seeds and sweeties—a perfect feast! It was 
ireadful how the old woman got through it: for the red- 
elbowed lassies that served were so awkward, and the 
house was so crowded, that the men said it was like 
nouesht but the kitchen of a kirk ale-house at a tent sa- 
crament, 

* But about the urn, you see: the cock that lets out 
the water was rather stiff and ill to turn; and Mrs. 
Johnston, being awkward at managing such an engine 
scalded her fingers till the tears came into her eyes, 
which made her try a new plano’ ’t, rather than she 
would demean herself to make a complaint before the 
company. Well, getting Miss Mally Dowart to help 
her, she shifted the tea-pots beneath the cock, and every 
one had a hand, and the cups went round with a sort 
of hobble ; for the farmer lads, not being acquainted with 
high gentility, such as it was fit to enact before my 
lady, handed the eatables and drinkables with a scuffle 
of awkwardness, which made them dunt against one 
nother and the table, and smash a cup or two of the 
new china. This untoward accident provoked Mrs. 
Johnston to lift her head and speak up; and so in the 
confusion she forgot the tea-urn and the turning of the 
cock, until the whole tea-board was in a swim wi’ 
scalding water; so that the stream broke out at the 
. and ran into Mrs. Clashter’s durant petticoat. 
The wife gave a squeal so loud that ye might have 
heard her at Carloghie Castle ; and the lads ran to stop 
the flood, and Geordie Gowdie turned over a plate of 
mnutton-ham and sauce on Mrs. Whaup’s silk gown, and 
1 whole mug of biamble-berry jelly was spilt into Mally 
Dowart’s lap; and as Saunders Whaup started up to as- 
sist his wife, he trampled on the dog’s tail, and the beast 
yowled out wi? a howl that might have startled the very 
dead, and snapped at Thomas Dobbie with a dreadful 
bite. At this the whole women got up in a consterna- 
tion; ye never saw sucha confusion; and Mr. Dobbie, 
whose leg was bitten, jamp up ona chair wi’ the fright, 
ind tumbled over; and Jamie Jaup started up to kick 
the dog, and swore and cursed wi’ a brazen oath, that 
this tirrivee was the devil’s fracaw, and worse to quell 
than an Trish riot. 











“But what do you think was the conduct of Lady 
Babby in the midst of this stramash ? I declare it was 
juite unconscionable. Instead of mourning for the mis- 
hanter, or helping tu lay the din, she recovered her 
cood humour in the moment of misfortune; and while 
some danced wi’ the sealding water, and others shook 
their clothes from the eatables and the grease, and the 
lasses screamed louder than the howling of the dog, she 
took to herself such an enormous fit of laughter, that the 
very tears streamed down her cheeks, as if the whole 
had been nothing but a sport and a comedy. 

“And so it did seem a sport to the heedless of the 
company ; for, as soon as the young fellows saw Lady 
Barbara so overcome, they set up a guffaw that was like 
the neighing of a dozen horses. This again provoked 
the auld wie to such a degree, that, what wi’ the pain 
” her scalded fingers, and what wi’ the affront o’ the 
ea-urn, she lost her temper altogether, and fuffed up 
into a pet of flyting and ill manners, most indecorous 
ind unlacylike in a minister’s widow. This only made 
Lady Babby laugh louder than before, until poor Jamie 
Johnston grew red in the face, and the wholo party 
were put into a farce and a discomposure that was really 
most ridiculous. 

“At length James and the old man took up the rule 
of the handling ; and so some order was restored. The 
evil-doing dog was kicked out of the house with many 
opprobrious names. ‘Thomas Dobbie’s leg was inspect- 
ed, and bandaged up wi’ a diaculum plaster, the gravy 





was wiped off the silk gowns of the women, and all 
avain were set down to drink their tea. But something 
was yet wrong in the harmony of the company ; for the 
proader of the females did not like being laughed at, 
either by Lady Parbara or by one another; and so, 
wishing to behave themseives in her presence as befitted 
ladies, an unnatural gravity came o’er them all; and, 
instead of carrying on the jollity ofa country handling, 
they sat stiff and starehed, nodding and bowing to each 
other like people at a funeral—high gentility being, as 
I said before, a thing they were not at all used to. 

“This conduct turned out a perfect embargo ou thie 
honours ef the catables; for, watching Lady Barbara, 
and seeing her put her spoon in her tea-cup at the end 
of the first dish of tea, the most high-flown of the ladies 
put in their spoons also: this was imitated by the next 
in gentility, and so the whole ladies, with one accord, 
gave in their resignation at the end of the first act, not- 
withstanding the earnest entreaties of Mrs. Johnston, 
to the manifest affronting of the grand tea-urn, and 
the discomfiture of the whole business. As for the men, 
some said they had got quite enough of scalding water; 
but in truth they had a want of confidence in the urn, 
and a dread of the new china, not knowing in reality 
what might happen, so they also broke out into an 
unanimous revolt ; and although some took a spoonful 
of the marmalade and caraway-seed, and a few picked 
like a bird at the mutton-ham, the spirit of gentility had 
so shut up their mouths and stomachs, that no pressing 
had any effect upon them to speak of; which made the 
high bings of bread, and mountains of cheese and cakes, 
siand as it were in undiminished astonishment behind 
the urn, as if unable, any more than the discomfited old 
woman, to account for this change of the times. 

* The farmer himself, however, began to see through 
the thing, and, determining to stand it vo longer, call- 
ed for the big-bellied bottles and graybeards of liquor, 
which, he hada shrewd guess, would soon banish the 
awe and overset the gentility. No sooner, then, had 
the cogniae been set upon the table, and the glasses be- 
gun to jingle, and the flavour of the hollands reached the 
noses of the women, than their eyes began to glisten, 
and the farmer lads to utter jokes, as if no earl’s daugh- 
ter had been there to hear them. Then came tie 
drinking of healths, and the complimentaries, and the 
wishing of happiness to the new-married couple; but, 
though tothe guests this might be a pleasant part of 
the ploy, to the parties most concerned it tarned out 
vothing but a huiniliation, and an embarrassment, 
Some said, ‘Lady Barbara, your health :’ and others, 
for the higher gentility, said, ‘Lady Johnston, your 
health; and | wish you much joy o’ your comfortable 
marriage, and I'm happy to sit at your foothy fireside.’ 





“The elder men, however, said little,—only called 
her plain Mrs. Johnston, and wished her a leal heart to 
her young goodman, and a married woman’s joy in her 
uew condition. This she might have borne, for its ge- 
nuine good feeling, although it nevertheless went sorely 
against her ingrained aristocracy ; but, when some be- 
gan openly to class her with her disliked mother-in-law, 
saying, ‘Young Mrs. Johnston, your health; and, old 
Mrs. Johnston, mickle suecess to you and your new 
connection ;” and some coarse proverbial insinuations, 
as if her ladyship had been nothing but a common wo- 
man, Barbara’s pride could stand it no longer; but, 
first flushing red, and then turning white like an oaten 
cake, and next darting a scornful light with her eyes, 
and curling up her nostrils, she rose from her seat like 
the Queen of Sheba, and, never waiting for her hus- 
band’s arm, turned her back upon the company, and 
sailed off to her own chamber. 

‘** Here was a second and severe mishanter, to happen 
in one night at this unfortunate drinking of tea. James 
Johnston got up, vexed and affronted, and off to her 
room, to take the pet out of his lady. But Barbara was 
too far gone for this, being already in tears of anger and 
humiliation ; and, having bolted the door on tie inside 
to show her spirit, she was deaf to his entreaty, and 
would let none of them in. This, of course, next roused 
his spirit, according to the usual process between man 
and wife—as her conduct now had also roused the dis- 
iaste, if not resentment, of the well-meaning farmers; 
so that, by the time he returned to the company, and 
observed the side looks and whisperings with which he 
was received, he was by no means in the best humour 
with Barbara, or with the figure he himself cut at this 
marriage handling. 

“* Dear me, Mr. Johnston, what’s the matter, that ye 
look sae blae,’ was William Wastle’s talk, whistling 
through his teeth, as James resumed hiis seat. * Ye 
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AND THE JOHINSTONS OF FAIRLY. 








come back to us as if your nose had been bleeding. 
Has the dame given you the affront, and you no twa 
months married yet? Hoot man! dinna let your chafts 
fa’ about it. Ifyou had been as lang tether’d as I have, 
ye would ne’er fash your thumb about the pouting and 
the petting o’ a young wife. She'll come round again, 
as the bairn did that sickened at its parritch. It’s the 
nature o’ the women to take a bit tirrivee now and then, 
just to be petted, and made mickle o’.’ 

“There was a gude deal o° idle talk among the com- 
pany about the lady’s tantrams which old Jolinston put 
an end to by saying: * The lady’s but young, and will 
get sense, nae doubt, lang before she’s your age. Come, 
lads! gi’e us another bock o’ the bottle to keep us going. 
We have something else to do the night, than clavering 
here about family matters ; and so he filled up bumpers 
round to his guests, 

“¢That’s right, gudeman,’ said the old woman, start- 
ing up, and now recovering her good humour. § ’Od- 
sake, lads and lasses, what are ye about? sitting there 
as mim as brides at a kirking. What did I bring you 
here for? and what did I clear this kitchen for, but to 
set out the barn, where ye’ll ha’e room for a reel? 
Whisht! dinna’ ye hear the fiddler already drawing the 
hair o’er the thairm. Come, lads! up and take the 
lasses out. Here James lead ye aff Miss Mally Dowart, 
till Lady Babby comes out o’ her strants. Come, Jamie 
Jaup, take ye a cleek of Miss Jenny Tape. Ye’ll wake 
a braw couple on a floorhead, if ye dinna fa’ wi’ the 
There now, lads and lasses! to the barn wi’ 


capering. vi 
ye. Doye think a son o’ mine shall ever take a wile 


without a foot being shaken. ‘The like was never heard 
o’ in my family.’ 

«+ Bravo, gudewife !’ cried Saunders Johnston, begin- 
ning to shuffle a step to the distant scrape of the fiddle. 
‘De’il a bit, but this Lady Babby has been nothing but a 
chain and a constraint on us! Here, Thomas Dobbie, 
take ye Peggy Whaup by the arm, 

« Joking and jeering in this pleasant manner, the 
whole company proceeded in pairs towards the barn; 
and, as they entered, and proceeded in a grand promen- 
ade down the floor, the fiddler gave a Hourish of music, 
the like of which had never been heard in the Fuirly 
Holms; and which so tickled the hearts of the country 
lasses, that they scarcely could refrain from starting 
the Highland fling, without waiting for the ceremonies 
of the squaring and the partnerships. Searecly had 
the fiddlers, then, given their pins another jerk, when, 
striking up *‘ Of she goes!” the company set off indeed, 
at such a rate that the very clay floor of the barn seein- 
ed to bob like a springboard under the fect of the 
dancers. 

“*Up wi’ ’t, lads!’ cried the old woman, snapping her 
thumbs to the time of the music, as she saw how tlie 
country lasses reeled, and whecled, and set, and frisked; 
and so they did. “Up wi? t!” and the young fellows 
capered like perfect mad; and Geordie Gowdie sliuiiled 
with his new pamps till the very pebbles flew out of 
the fluor like shot, and Jamie Jaup cut a high St. 
George, taught him by the dancing-master of Tarbolton, 
and threw up his leg till it damaged the clbow of blind 
Tam ‘Tryst the fiddler, and almost stopped the music. 

“Even James Johnston himsel’, married as he was, 
began now to be courted by the women, because of’ his 
good looks, and so he led off Miss Mally Dowart down 
a country dance, wi’ an air anda style that was like a 
perfect opera; and now finding himself free from the 
restraint of Lady Babby, and the drop of brandy getting 
into his head, he began to take to the fun, as jovially as 
ever he had done at Gilgowice fair, until he was the mer- 
riest chield in the whole company. 

“Meantime DBarbara’s pride began to cool, as she 
grew tired of the solitude of her own chamber. The 
cheering screed of the distant fiddle came over her ea 
with an unconscious exhilaration; the hearty shont of 
delighted laughter sounded home to her heart like the 
echo of a réproof; and, a slight twinge of jealousy now 
assisting the rising envy, she began to wish to see what 
her husband James and the company were doing. Ac- 
cordingly, in the very height and hotness of the hilari- 
ty, while the mirth and fun grew fast and furious, she 
stole out of the house, and slipped in, by herself, at the 
far end of the barn. 

“The sight that now met her observation by no means 
tended ultimately to restore her good humour, however 
much it might gratify her curiosity. Indeed, the coup 
@ail of the whole—you understand English irench— 
was in Lady Barbara’s mind truly a contrast to all she 


done some gude for themselves, had they been there to 
limn out the scene. A barn is but a bald building for 
a set ballet ; and its unplastered walls and black rafters 
overhead will scarcely remind one of the gilded panels 
and earved cornices of an earl’s banqueting-hall. 
Neither could the half-score of long-wicked tallow can- 
dies, that, in goggling sconces of shining tin, were 
planted around, and, obedient to every waft of the in- 
truding wind, swilled their grease plentifully below on 
the coat-necks of the men and the gowns of the women, 
be fitly compared with the crystal chandeliers and wax 
luminati of a London ball-room. As little, if I may go 
on with cireumstantials, could blind Thomas Tryst the 
fiddler, and his trusty secundem, with his staff hung 
from his button-hole, who laboured on the catgut from 
their high stance ona table at the far end of the barn, 
be exactly likened to Signior Crotchicatchi’s band, 
which condescends to perform its high allegros at the 
scientific cotillions of the nobility. Nevertheless, the 
whole was a most amusing sight to Lady Babby, at 
least for its novelty; and though on the tables round 
the barn, the motley hobble-show of pewter platters 
with their eatable remains, the towering stoups and 
black bottles filled with divers liquors,—the brass and 
iron candelabra dispensers of grease and light,—the 
cheeses like the moon, and the punch-bowls equal to the 
ocean, the latter surrounded by a phalanx of long-shank- 
ed glasses, green and white, which, like tall grenadiers, 
stood, as it were, watching the volumes of steam of the 
‘reeking water,’ which rose from the bowls—though, [ 
say, the effect, at a distance, of all this, might not be 
quite the same as that of the gold and silver idols of the 
table, and the high temples of classical confectionary, 
that, from a dazzling ground of white drapery, confuse 
the eye of taste at an aristocratic banquet; yet the 
hearty enjoyment which the crowd of noisy guests 
seemed to derive from their entertainment, was enough 
to provoke the envy as well as the astonishment of any 
truly patrician spirit. 

“*Ts that really my husband?’ she said to herself, 

casting an eye of critical sobriety over the hilarious 
seene ; ‘can that actually be James Johnston, for whom 
I have condescended until | hardly know myself{—dance- 
ing like a wild satyr—in this rude and uproarious man- 
ner; and making such lover-like freedom with the coun- 
try lasses ?? It was indecd he, and she could hardly 
believe her senses; but she found she must dissemble 
her thoughts, for now she began to be noticed by the 
company. 
*** Come awa’, Lady Barbara—Ye’re welcome back!’ 
eried several voices. ‘* Weel, I am glad to sce you, and 
thought ye would just come to again, if ye were let alane,’ 
said the old woman slily. ‘Come ben lady ; better late 
than never!’ shouted Willie Wastle. * Hoogh! ye dinna 
keu the fun ye hae miss’d. ’Odsake my lady, maybe 
ye'll take a reel wi’ us yet.’ 

“The stately gravity with which Barbara received, 
in spite of her effurts, this boisterous kindness, some. 
what chilled the gay freedom of the company ; and the 
pleasure of the warmth with which James Johnston 
took her hand, was greatly damped, on her part, by ob- 
serving, from the shape of his eye, that, like the rest, he 
was, as the gentlefelks call it, a little flushed, or rather, 
as we might plainly say, fuddled, with the evening’s 
liquor. Some ladies have great forbearance for their 
husbands, when they see them in this state ; especially 
when it makes them extraordinary loving and good-hu- 
moured, as Mr. Johnston now was. But whether it is 
that the sins of a lord are more bearable by nature than 
those of a farmer, or that the love of a plebeian husband 
is less valuable than that of a high gentleman, both of 
which are probably true, Barbara was by no means in 
a humour to forgive either this peccadillo, or the numer- 
ous other little peceadilloes, of which it was likely in the 
course of the evening to become the occasion. 

“© Yo're just come in time, Lady Babby,’ cried Robin 
Johnston, of the Clayslap, * We're going to have a song 
Here’s Miss Peggy ‘I'upe, can sing the “ Ewe bughts, 
Marion,’ a beautiful chant about the wearing o’ the 
sheep; or Thomas Dobbie there ; he can give as “ Gre- 
gor’s Ghost,” from end to end—il’s very frightful and 
interesting. But maybe ye vould like better the ** Ke- 
buckston Wedding,” as more appropriate. Thomas 
Whaup, up ye wi’ the “ Kebuckston Wedding ;” it’s a 
pleasant song made by Robin Tannahill, the Paisicy 
weaver. Lady Babby will be quite delighted wi’ °t’ 
“The whele company, I may say seconded the mo- 
tion, except James Johnston himself, and perhaps Mrs. 





had ever in her former l:fe seen of high festivity ; and 
Allan the painter, or the lad Davie Wilkie, might hac| 


Clashter the midwife, who, having been in her time 


notions of high gentility, and did not altogether approve 
of the weaver’s song. Lady Barbara, however, I must 
say, was rather inclined to laugh; especially as ‘Thomas 
Whaup’s voice was of the proper corneraik order ; but 
when he came to the verse, so mellifiuous!y descriptive 
of the good cheer at the wedding,— ‘ 


‘ Wee Patie Brydie’s to say the grace, 

The body’s aye ready at dredgies an’ weddings, 

Aw’ Flunkey M‘Fie, o’ the Skiverton Place, 

Is chosen to scuttle the pies an’ the puddings ; 

Por the re’ll be plenty, 
O ilka thing dainty, 
Baeth lang-kail.an’ hageis, aw every thine fitting 
~ Wi? luggies o’ beer F ° - 
Our weezons to clear, 

So de’il fill his kyte, that gaes clung frae the meeting ;’ 
which he really screamed and shouted wi? a throat like 
a peacock ; she answered her husband’s loud laugh at 
the fellow’s vulgarity, with a black look that was hke a 
cauld iron put down your back to stop the bleeding 0? 
your nose* ; and it did stop poor Jolinston’s laugh as 
soon and as eTectually. 

“ Tlowever, to make a long story short, it was evident 
Lady Barbara did by no means enjoy herself, either then 
or during the rest of the evening, when the dancing 
again came on. For still slic looked high and grave at 
the robustious fun of the farmer chields; and sometimes 
she knit her brows, and spoke to her husband in a way 
that, some said, was extremely However, by 
the time they began to dance * Bab at the bouster, that 
desirable mixture of bobbing and kissing, several of the 
lads, having the drop in their heads, swore they would 
either make her descend from her dignity, and step 
through the reel to countenance them, like a decent far- 
mer’s wife, or faith they would offer her a freedom that 
wou!ld maybe affront her. 

“Ye know the pleasant auld trip of * Bab at the bous- 
ter’t where the lass or lad, as they dance round the ring, 
wi’ the soft pillow in their hand to kneel upon withal, 


ag 
provoklmg. 


sings,— 


‘Wha learned you to dance ? 
Bab at the bouster, Bab at the bouster— 
Wha learned you to dance ? 


i¢ 
Bab at the bouster brawly ;’ 


as merry a canticle as ever gave a blyth lass a fair op- 
portunity of a country salute. When the bolster came 
to Miss Mally Dowart, she danced round wi’ a pleasant 
smirk, and at last laid it down at James Johnston’s fect, 
wi’ as mickle modesty as ye may suppose. What Lady 
Babby thought at that instant is not for me to say; but 
Mr. Johuston, as behoved him to do, put his arms round 
Miss Mally’s neck, and gave her a sinack upon the will- 
ing lips, that for grace and unction, and from such as 
him, might well be the eavy o woman in the 
room. ‘This of course called dim up next, when he 
danced round the ring like a Scottish Adonis, and many 
i sheep’s eye was thrown under the lasses’ curls, to see 
which o’ them was likely to get the favour of his next 
salute. Who he up L do not recollect; but in the 
‘course of the dance, when the bolster came round to 
Jamie Jaup, of the Plash, there was a wicked devil seen 
looking out at the tail of his eye, that, together with the 
measure of drink that he had taken, seemed to promise 
to the company some fun or mischicf. 

“ Jamie shuflled wi’ his right lee round the ring, and 
down he bobs the hassock at Lady Barbara's feet. 
The whole room was in a consternation; but Jamie 
Jaup, none afraid, planted himselfon his knees on the 
pillow before the lady, and awaited the salute with gal- 
lant confidence. Lady Barbara drew back at the sight 
of this andacity, as if poor James Jaup had been a 
frightful wild orang, come from the woods to swallow her 
up; but Jamie, nothing daunted, threw his arms round 
her ladyship’s neck, and nill ye, will ye, gave her a 
smack of such voluptuous effect, that it echoed even to 
the rafler Id barn. 


7 every 


took 


; of the auld 


* A common custom in Scotland. 

+A dance which, in former times, often was the finale 
of a country wedding in Scotland. ‘The groomsman, or 
one deputed by him, takes a pillow, or a cushion, and 
dancing round the room, the company all seated, he 
places the cushion at a lady’s feet, kneels upon it, and 
:; He then continues his round, the lady tak- 
She in turn 


salutes her. 
ing up the cushion, and following him. 
throws it at the feet of some favoured youth, who per- 
forms the same ceremony—and so it is continued until 
all the company are on the floor. ‘They generally dis- 





housekeeper to the laird of ‘Thinkail, had most correct 


persed immediately afterwards. 
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“ This audacity brought to a crisia and a climax the 
whole coneatenation of this eventful night. No sooner 
had the salute been thus rapaciously put upon my lady, 
than up she got with the air of an affronted Lueretia, 
and, inerely throwing upon the company and her hus- 
band a look of patrician anger, away she walked in high 
dignity from the rich festivities of the barn. 

“ Here, as you may suppose, was an end to ‘ Bob at 
the bouster!’ The company now crowded round James 
Johnston and his mother; and what with this second 
affront put upon the company by the Indy, and what 
with the injudicious impudence of Jamic Jaup, and what 
with the natural candour and confidence of strong liquor, 
young Mr. Johnston was by no means considered a well- 
used man. 

“In short, it was unanimously concluded, that Lady 
Johnston had not behaved at all as she ought; and if any 
body could have collected the wise sayings and sensible 
advices that were uttered upon the occasion, these would, 
no doubt, be found of great and Jasting value to the mar- 
ried world. But, amidst all this wisdom and shrewd 





argument, it was quite evident that the night was now at 
an end, that this long-expected domg was quite over. 
So with many kind good nights and hearty good wishes, 
among the farmer people, the barn was soon after clear- 
ed, and a fina/é was put to this remarkable drinking 
of toa. 
a 
CHAPTER XII. 

“The morning afler the doing was by no means a 
pleasant one at the Fairly Holm; for, besides the lassi- 
tude of spirits, and racked appearance of every thing, 
that immediately follows a festivity among high or low, 
there had feelings been developed on the previous night, 
and inferences began to be drawn as to the future, which 
would not bear thinking of, and which filled all parties 
with doubt, if not alarm. 

“The spence, which had been used asa store-room for 
the provender of the ploy, and the parlour, which had 
lately been fitted up with yellow chintz curtains, not be- 
ing yet in order, after the removals of the barn, the old 
woman had ventured to have the breakfast laid in the 
kitchen, according to the use and wont of the family be- 
fore Lady Babby came into it. Her ladyship, however, 
did not make her appearance ; and when, upon Mrs. 
Johnston's going to fetch her, she came forth, and saw 
the old man and woman scated thus undignifiedly in the 
great kitchen, in view of the bare-leggcd servant maids, 
and partaking with their fingers a good dish of salt her- 
rings and oaten bread, as a relish to their tea, her tender 
feelings were so shocked and affronted that she seemed 


almost ready to faint at the sight. ‘To some words of 


apologetic consolation whispered by her husband, she 
only replied by a look of lofty astonishment, while a curl 


of conscious nobility rose upon her lip, and a flush of} 


aristocratic shame mantled up to her eyes. ‘Do you 
mean me to sit here among the common servants?’ she 
said, with some haughtiness; ‘I will breakfast only in 
my own bed-room.’ 

“The old man sat back in his great arm-chair when 
he heard this, and fixed, for a moment his keen gray eye 
on her. ‘Sit down, Lady Barbara,’ he said, after a little ; 
‘sit down here by me—I have somewhat to say to you.’ 

“Her proud glance lowered before the firm look of the 
old man. She turned round towards her husband: but, 
with all James's love, she saw his brow knit into a man- 
ly sternness, before which a woman must always quail. 
‘Taking up a wooden-seated chair, and making it ring 
angrily upon the stone floor, as he sct it for her, ie 
waved his hand authoritatively, and motioned her to be 
seated. 

“* Young lady,’ said the old man firmly, when the 
servants were gone, ‘what I have observed of you last 
night, and this morning, convinces me that all I feared 
concerning you is likcly to come too true. You have 
brought yourself, lady, into a most trying predicament; 
most trying to one of your temper, and of your high up- 
bringing, as well as to the family you have come amongst. 
But remember, the act was your own; and, if you can- 
not lay down your mind better to the circumstances you 
have chosen, and to the habits and company of a decent 
farmer’s wife, as you now are; and expect nothing in 
service or occupation but what belongs to that plain sta- 
tion, you will find that you have sown a seed of sorrow 
that will bear bitter fruit to yourself, and bring endless 
trouble to me and mine.’ 

“*'Prouble !’ exelaimned the old woman, striking in 
with her scornful toss of the head, * Hech, it'll bring nae 
trouble to me! let it trouble wha likes. Before daughter. 
in-law, or son-in-law, shall bring seaith or scorn on my 





house, I'll ken what it’s for. And, if Jamie there likes 
to mak himsel’ a snivel and a snool afore his friends, to 
a washy-fuced lady, be wha she likes, and darena’ speak 
to her aboon his breath, at a decent handling, troth it’s 
ne’er be me! or I’ ken better what | do it tor, as I said 
afore.” 

“*Whisht! whisht! mother! That is fasi speaking,’ 
said James, colouring for his mother’s freedom. 

“ «Hold your tongue, gudewife,’ said the farmer him- 
self, with a voice of authority; ‘you never know how to 
speak in reason.’ 

“*Reason! Troth, ye’se no stap my mouth wi’ your 
reason?” cried the undaunted dame. ‘ As if I didna’ 
ken common ’havens? There’s my lady daughter-in- 
law, wi’ her high crockets, sitting looking so cross at me, 
and hasna’ brought hame to her young gudeman as 
mickle tocher as a pair of lint shects for her ain bed— 
and me to be sneered at and jeered at, that was a minis- 
ter’s wife, and nae runawa’ ill-doer without plack or 
pepny, but high airs and toom gentility! Na! I wll 
speak up,’ she cried out, recollecting on the instant a 
smothered difference of some days before: ‘afore my 
daughter-in-law snorts and snifters at me and mine, she 
ought to bring something at least frae her father’s 
castle.’ 

“ The large dark eyes of Lady Barbara seemed to swell 
in her head, as she fixed them with a look of astonish- 
ment on the old woman; but she scemed paralysed at 
the moment by scorn or surprise, and could at first not 
utter a word. The old man was about to interpose, and 
James had seized Barbara by the waist as she rose, in- 
tending to drag her from his enraged mother, when the 
young wife, mustering all her spirit of scorn and pride, 
exclaimed with energy,— 

“* Now, good woman, my eyes are fully opened to 
what I could not have believed was in human nature. 
Now I understand your true motives for all the arts that 
you used, when my mind was unhappy, to entrap me 
into circumstances, for which, I own, I feel myself very 
unfitted. James! husband! Take me away out of this 
house. With you I will bear poverty and the labour of 
my condition, but do not you reproach me with my fa- 
ther’s anger, and my own disowned destitution. Father- 
in-law, James, my dear James, spare, oh! spare this 
burning pride of birth that I feel—I feel—chokes the 
feelings of my bosom.” 

“The scene for a few moments was now dreadful. 
‘Wife!’ exclaimed the old man, ‘sinful, mistaken wo- 
man, Lady Barbara is right, and you have Iet out senti- 
ments at this moment-that bring a disgrace upon hu- 
manity and upon us all. But / will protect this unhappy 
young lady ; [ and my son will see her treated with re- 
spect; and, if you ever utter towards her a word of re- 
proach, on this subject, I will put upon you a punish- 
ment that you little dream of.’ 

“ Barbara was now sobbing out bitter tears, and, before 
the whole scene was ended, it was agreed that another 
farm should instantly be taken, that James and she might 
live entirely by themselves. For the means to do this in 
an effectual manner, Lady Barbara offered to forego her 
pride of nature, and to go to the castle and humble her- 
self at her father’s feet. 

“To this proposal, however, neither James nor his 
father would for a moment listen, and, after much nego- 
tiation and many delays, and several months’ further dis- 
agreement with her disappointed mother-in-law, Lady 
Barbara, now in weakly health, and near her time of 
humble childbed, set off one blowy morning in autumn, 
seated beside her husband in a decent market vehicle, to 
take possession of their new farm of Green Braes. 

“T have shortened much this latter part of my story, in 
order to hasten to a new epoch in Lady Barbara’s his- 
tory.” 


—>— 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“ Alas! and is this what I have to call my own house 
at last?” said Lady Barbara, as she surveyed the white- 
washed walls and low roofs inside the plain farm-house 
that was now to be her dwelling : “and is this the mean 
chamber where I am to sleep? and this the nursery 
for my humble offspring? Alas! I find now that I have 
less strength than I once imagined.’ 

“Green Braes was in truth a bare and bald place; and 
a cold blast from the east came up from the haughs of 
Ruar Water; and the whole plenishing that Johnston’s 
father enabled him to put into it, with all the little de- 
ceptions of would-be gentility, could not make it to show 
much for either pride or comfort: and, as tu prosperity, 
a new farm makes a hard battle, and an empty house is 
ill to fill out of a light purse; and, though j Se was 





most industrious, and worked with his own hands like g 
very slave, yet Barbara, being unused to Scottish economy, 
as well as to country work, was neither to be called hap. 
py in her altered condition, nor was she at all to be 
deemed a thrifty or a purpose-like farmer’s wife. Thus 
things went on rather heavily, and the poor lady and 
Johnston sat down at noon to their coarsely-cooked 
meal, and often looked things in each other’s faces that 
would not well bear expression in words. 

“ But the worst thing to Lady Babby was the expect. 
ed‘ downlying,’ and the little anxietics of the baby-clothes, 
and the comforts, and the sending for the howdie, and 
the gossip of the gossips, and the spying of the nurses 
about a poor man’s house, and the a of the 
congritulations when all was over, and the mortifying 
el ceferas of a farming ‘ accouchement.’ As she lay long 
and solitary in her inlying bed, her weak heart yearning 
for many of the comforts which the pampered servants 
enjoyed at her father’s castle, and recollected old days 
and youthfal hopes ; and considered that here she lay, a 
poor man’s wife, without even a poor woman’s consola- 
tion,—for no mother came to sce her with a mother’s 
affection, and no helping sister sat by her bedside to give 
her a drink when her mouth was parched, or to doa 
kind turn for her or her baby,—the weakness of nature 
sank her proud spirit, and the regrets of repentance 
melted her heart, until solitary tears, bitter and hopeless, 
gave a temporary relief to her inward despondency. 

“ Months and seasons passed away after this, and no 
notice was ever taken of James and his family by the 
haughty inmates of the castle. The carl, however, once 
met his father in the fields, and, with some strange re. 
marks and half reproaches, such as great men will make 
upon poor men’s affairs, made offer, as a condescending 
boon, of a farm to James Johnston in another part of the 
country. 

“ When the old man heard the earl’s speech, and con. 
sidered the interior drift of the proposal, his country 
manliness rose within him, and he rejected the offer with 
a proud spirit. He said, that if the earl chose to disown 
his own child, because her nature would not break at 
once into the ways of the great ; as she had thrown her- 
self in her passion upon his family, it should never be 
said that the Johnstons of Fairly thought of lands and 
mailins, tochers or titles, in doing a righteousness when 
the heart spoke its will; but as lang,’ he added, ‘as they 
had a rig of land, or a plack of silver, Lady Babby should 
be held independent as a poor man’s wile.’ 

“ When my lord heard this, he was cut to the heart; 
for it is not agreeable to the great gentry to be outdone 
in virtue by a peasant man, and so a sore struggle took 
place between the father’s affection and the earl’s pride ; 
and the two old men wrangled with each other, and talk. 
ed touching and bitter things; and spoke of each other's 
failings and each other’s feelings, and what had been 
wrong done, and what could not be undone, until they 
wept like bairns, although the one was a lord, over the 
mutual regrets of disappointed parents. 

“ But the auld earl found he had the worst o’ it; and, 
his heart melting deeply at the thoughts of his daughter, 
and in admiration of the disinterestedness of the farmer 
and his son, he at last took out his pocket-book, and of- 
fered a bunch of bank notes to the astonished old man. 

“*What am I to do with these, my lord ?’ said he, 
‘suppose I should take them. Do you mean the siller 
as a father’s present in returning kindness, to his daugh- 
ter and her baby ?” 

“ No, Robert Johnston, no!’ said the earl, with a voice 
of much emotion ; for he remembered the proud resolves 
of his own lady: ‘I can have no communication with 
my ruined daughter; but I give it to your son, to plen- 
ish the mailing of Cauldknows, on condition that he and 
his wife instantly remove thither.’ 

“*Asa_ bribe to get your disowned bairn out of the 
way of affronting your lordship’s pride? No, no, my 
lord,’ said the farmer, firmly, ‘I am a father as well as 
you; and while you continue thus to resist the calls of 
nature, my son has incurred a greater misfortune in con- 
necting himself with your family, than even your daugh- 
ter has in coming into mine. But it is truly a sad busi- 
ness this, after all’ he continued, ‘ since your lordship 
will not relent of your unnatural cruelty : 1 am broken- 
hearted myself about this unfortunate marriage ; but the 
difference is, that you have power of the remedy, and I 
have not; and permit me to tell your lordship, that if 
your common sense doesna get the better of your family 
pride, to take a lesson from the changing wheel of the 
fortune of life, and place my son, for your daughter's 
sake, in a place and position where they both may be 
happy ; we'll take no favour to buy up our independence ; 
and my son and his unfortunate wife will dree the weird 
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that their own folly and the world’s hard-heartedness 
has put upon them.’ 

“The two old men parted with a cooled and doubtful 
cordiality; yet, the earl having many yearnings towards 
his child, a great consultation was soon after held on the 
business, in the most private apartment of Carloghie 
Castle. But, to make a philosophy of the matter,—where 
the reasoning is weakly, and the narrow mind apt to be 
swayed by mean considerations of small vanity, pride 
and its subsidiaries prove an overmatch for the dearest 
feelings of nature that have been planted in our bearts 
to help out the circumscribed sum of human happiness. 

“ And so, a new prospect having lately opened out for 
the earl’s next daughter, all the ladies cried out with one, 
accord against their father’s ‘ weak’ proposition in favour 


of their erring sister ; and when the old lord talked, with [reign counts wi’ lang names—and a band o’ music that 
emotion, of poor Babby’s humble condition, and the pro-|canna’ speak English—an’ flags flying frae every tower 
bable ultimatum of some premature decline, and of the}on the castle ; and trumpets sounding, and guns firing, 
breaking of hearts, perhaps to a lowly grave, the count-}an’ sie a blowing and blasting, o’ breath an’ cannon, it’s 
ess replied, in a tone like the iron tongue of a metal bell, | worth a red guinea for the like o’ you to hear and see it 
that it were better hearts break than families be degraded ;|at a mile distance!’ 


and that such a consummation was but the natural and 
inevitable course of things. 


“ Meantime, affairs did not go on with much exhilara- | you aught, friend, of the dresses of the ladies ? 


tion, at the lonely and comfortless farm of Green Braes. 


There is a principle in human nature, especially during |be as deaf as John Stob’s lead effigy. 
youth, that is neither virtue nor vice, but merely unde- |me sleep at night for deaving me wi’ ’t. 
fined passion, which is extremely apt to turn into either, }and Holland lawn, Smyrna silk, an’ Pampadoo satin, In- 
according as circumstances shall happen to sway it, or jdian pearls, and Golconda diamonds, bleezing on their 
This principle applicd well, at this time,|breasts, or skinkling in their hair—it’s no for me to 
and efter, both to James Johnston and his wife ; and the |talk o’ what's aboon my comprehension, for the grandeur 


eall it forth. 


struggle of their circumstances, and the peculiarity of]: 


their disappointments, at times quite soured their tem-|honest woman; it ‘Il be a high favour for a puir body 
pers, or corroded their feelings. ‘They now occasionally |like you to get a moment’s glimpse o’ such a gallant 
(as married people will do in moments of irritation) }company.’ 


dropped expressions to each other, and allowed looks to 


asigh; ‘and here am I that learns nothing: 


ple’s sign, and white wigs to the rascals, like as many 
English bishops, an’ a cavalry o’ horses to draw the 
coaches, as many as would furnish out a regiment o’ 
drageons, an’ rivers o’ red wine for the lords to drink, 
and oceans o’ becr, and strong swats, an’ fiddlers to 
play up in the banqueting ha’, an’ bonfires to be brunt on 
a’ the heights around !—sic a preparation and sic a fizz 
has never been seen in the holms of Fairly. 

“*And many nobility to attend, honest friend?’ said 
Barbara humbly, glad to interrupt the tedious garrulity 
of the speaker. 

“ * Nobility ! mistress,’ said the man, astonished at 
her question ; * what should the like o’ you or I ken about 
nobility? ‘The whole house of lords, as 1 hear tell, will 
be there !—dukes and earls, and great squires, and fo- 


“¢That’s great news, indeed !’ said poor Barbara with 
but hear 
» 

“¢ Hear I ? said the talkative man, ‘if I didna’, I would 
My wile ‘ll no let 
Flanners lace, 


ind the bravery is perfectly unspeakable. But gude-day, 


“It is of no use of talking high didactics,” continued 


pass between them, which, though consisting well enough, 
as we know, with a solid under-stratum of wedded af- 
fection, were liable to be treasured up in the rankling 
mind, as indubitable evidences of a begun alienation. At 
all events, they may talk of love as they please, but it re- 
quires stronger affections than the world generally wit- 
nesses, to stand out long against the carking earcs and 
heart-eating privations of obscure poverty; particularly 
to the proud spirit and luxurious habits of such as Lady 
Barbara ; and it required more self-command than John- 
ston was master of, to resist the tendencies to discontent 
at his peculiar situation, labouring hopelessly and inef- 
fectually to supply one tenth of the wants and gratify 


the pressing desires of a born lady. 


“ Accordingly, if, on a market day, on meeting his 


farmer acquaintances, he made up for the reserved seclu- 
sion of his country home, by stealing a moment’s enjoy- |« 
ment of town sociality, it was nothing more than was to |r 
be expected ; and if Lady Babby, at times, looking from |! 
out her dull window at Green Braes, sighed sadly at the |1 
equipages that she saw passing on the distant road, it}! 
was only what belonged to her time of life, and to the || 


painful circumstantials of her unnatural condition. Then,}and harassed by his own thoughts, James Johnston fled 


every day, when she rose, the first object that she could |t 
not avoid seeing was the wide-waving woods and noble || 


parks of old Carloghie ; while the peaked turrets of her |ated by the dangerous excitement of dissipation. 


father’s castle interrupted, with picturesque effect and 
stately feudality, the warm and gleaming rays of the 
cheerful morning. 

“*Whilk is the nearest way to the auld castle ayont, 
gudewife ?’ said a travelling man one day, who came |: 
knocking at Lady Barbara’s door, with country famili- || 
arity. “Thae gentle places hae sae many turnings and |: 


twinings, that I’ve gaen round it and round it these twa | amidst all the festivities of the high bridal, there crept 
about, among the lordly guests, a suppressed whisper of 

“Lady Barbara came to the door with her infant in|the extraordinary tale, that the youngest and handsomest 
her arms, and humbly pointed the way to the man. ‘ But | daughter of the Earl of Carloghie, disowned by her fami- 
what is that, friend, you have got in your cart?” she said, |ly for an unequal match, was living within a few miles 
making an enquiry in her turn, surprised at what she|of her father’s castle, the laborious wife of a common 


hours, an’ the de’il a bit I ever get the nearer to’t. 


Baw. fi 
“Oo! what should it be,’ said the carter, ‘ but some}and existing so near them, possessed more interest for 


grandeur that'll be wanted at the great wedding !’ t 
“What wedding, honest man ? f 
“Gude keep us! are ye a neighbour woman in this 

loaning, and hasna heard o’ the grand wedding that’s|| 

foon to be at my lord’s castle. 
sister of the poor misguided creature that ran off with 


in a week to the Marquis o’Brechin. The whole country || 


is ringing wi’ the news, and sic a preparation never was|came the theme of frequent and interesting conversation, 
New coaches, as big as a kirk, and new dresses |and the subject of eager and mysterious enquiry. 


seen. 
to a score of flunkies, wi’ gold and silver lace and red 


scarlet, an’ stripes an’ strapples like the king’s beef-eaters | ually excited concerning her, among all who travelled to 
’ pe PP: 5 y 


in Lunnon, forbye cocked hats as braid and blown-up as|this part of the country, grew a species of annoyance to 
Barbara and her husband : and a series of incidents, that 





the auld cruisy o’ the Marquis o’ Granby on Jamie Tap- 


Isna Lady Mary, the| place pleasure; while the condition of a spirited and 
tine-looking lady, known, in fact, to many of them, living 
the farmer, and was disowned to be sure, to be married |thus under the ban of her own family, and conducting 


iny narrator of this tale ; “ for it is not in human nature 
to look on and witness, from the lowly stool of obscurity, 
the acclamations of triumph bestowed upon one’s splen- 
did neighbour, without a painful twinge of the bitterness 
of humiliation. Her plain-looking sister to enjoy all this! 
while Barbara, the handsomest of the family, was linger- 
ing away her life among carking cares and constant la- 
bour, in the dirt and dulness of despised and avoided 
poverty! 'The more she meditated upon it, the worse she 
grew in her mind, until the thought almost turned her 
distracted. 

“ But even the thought, that was so intolerable, was 
hardly so bad as the thing itself when it came ; particu- 
larly from the unexpected torment of remark with which 
it was accompanied. Men delight to exalt the exalted, 
and te depress the lowly ; and even draw upon their fan- 
‘ies, to add to the natural exaggerations of triumph or of 
nisery. While the marriage and its festivities were in 
ull éclat, officious neighbours dropped in to Green Braes 
o talk of it, and spying gossips offered their imperti- 
rent condolings, until Barbara was almost driven from 
ier poor dwelling ; and, annoyed by her evident vexation, 


o the nearest town, and came home to his sighing wife 
ate at night, his gloomy feelings deepened and exasper- 


—>— 
CHAPTER XIV. 

“The marriage of Lady Mary of Carloghie, from the 
iumber of gentles it brought to attend it, was tollowed 
»y consequences to her disowned sister, Barbara, that 
iever could have been foreseen by any party. For, 


armer. Such a piece of real romance, actually transacted 
he high gentles that attended the wedding, than all the 
‘ormal festivities of my lord’s castle. 


“'T’o such as they, indeed, all the show and the feasting 
iad little novelty, and afforded but a trite and conimon- 


rerself virtuously in circumstances so uncongenial, be- 


“ Out of this circumstance, and the curiosity it event- 


aggravated all that was brewing in their minds, and 
brought to a crisis the several events of their fate. Since 
the marriage of her sister, whenever Lady Barbara came 
out from her door, to feed her poultry, or look after her 
cows, she encountered the gaze of some lurking lounger, 
who, attracted by the babbling gossip of the neighbour- 
hood, watched eagerly to get a look of the noble and dis- 
owned farmer’s wife. The numbers thus attracted to the 
mailing of Green Braes were remarkable for so secluded 
a part of the country. Horses, with fine trappings, were 
secn in waiting within a few ficlds of the bouse, while 
their owners lingered, and watched, to gratify their curi- 
osity ; and even carriages stopped at the foot of the lane, 
and fine dressed madams, talking many giggling re- 
inarks, strolled round the furm to pet a sight of the lady. 
Next, the officers of a regiment quartered in the nearest 
town made stolen parties, and got up secret adventures, 
to get a view or speech of her; and it was even said that 
their colone] bad sworn a loud oath one night, amidst the 
dranken dissipations of the mess room, that if meney, or 
art, or love could accomplish it, he would try his powers, 
and gain some éclat by an affair with this high-born 
farmer’s wile, 

“ Even her own family began to partake of the pre- 
vailing curiosity ; and though her mother, the countess, 
would not hear of visiting her, 1 persuaded her sister, 
Lady Frances, to accompany me one day to the farm of 
Green Braes. We left the carriage about a mile from the 
spot; gnd, though determined not to enter under her 
roof, away we set off, to try if we could sce her unob- 
served. . 

“It was harvest time, and the fields were gay with 
reapers, and rich with shocks of new ent corn. We drew 
near to the house, and watched about. Presently a young 
woman issued from the back-door, followed by a little 
girl carrying a large wooden pitcher. ‘Can that be,’ 
said 1,‘ the walk of a common peasant lass? for, who- 
ever she is, she steps out with the grace and case of a 
queen ? and yet the female’s apron was up, appearing 
filled with something bulky, and in her lett hand she 
bore also a small vessel. We observed further, and 
looked on with astonishment: it was Lady Barbara her- 
self, carrying to the field the reaper’s dinner.* 

“Though freckled with the sun, and having a care- 
worn look, she was healthy, and handsomer than ever I 
had seen her; and, though engaged in this humble and 
almost menial service, she still carried the high crest of 
an earl’s daughter. There was no affectation of finery 
about her. Her rich dark hair was parted on her fore- 
head, and knotted high behind, with a velvet snood, like 
the common maidens of her country. A plain lawn ker- 
chief, covering her shoulders. was crossed modestly on 
her bosom, instead of the velvet and pearls that had once 
blazoned from it, with costly magnificence; and her per- 
son, now setting into a married woman’s fulness, was 
clad in plain gingham, like a decent farmer's wife. 

“We watched behind the hedge with beating bosoms; 
for the recollections of childhood and the yearnings of na- 
ture began to come over the heart even of her hard and 
artificial sister; and as for me, sympathy and interest for 
the young lady almost filled my eyes with tears, to see 
her thus strangely situated. 

“The reapers gathered round her when she came to 
the end of the rigs—not a rabble of ragged Irish, as in 
latter days have come a vermin over our Scottish plains ; 
but blithe and brawny lads and lasses of our ain kind, 
with light hearts and industrious hands, with whom it 
was no degradation to sit and eat upon a harvest field. 
Bless the recollection! It was a perfect picture, to see 
them all seated beside the shocks of corn, and Lady Bar- 
bara, like a modest queen, distributing round to them 
their simple food—most gratefully and respectfully re- 
ceived from hands like hers. 

“ She sat down beside her husband on somo sheaves of 
corn; and when he took off his hat, to ask a blessing on 
the repast, his thick black hair clustering round his sun- 
burnt temples, and wiped with his sleeve the healthy 
perspiration from his brow ; and looked fondly and grate. 
fully in his Barbara’s face, as he took the bread and milk 
from her hands; I thought I never saw a handsomer 
rustic pair. ‘They ate their meal with a pleasant coun- 
tenance, and did not discourage the joke and jeer of rus- 
tic fun, that went round among the reapers ; and as the 
latter rose to return to their work, I saw a tear steal 
down Barbara’s cheek, as, with somo strange emotion, 
she gazed upon her husband ; while, when the reapers 
had gone, he placed his arm kindly round her waist, as 


pti antenna ‘ 
* This incident, at least, we are permitted to advert to, 
as true of the earl’s daughter on whose history our tale 





is founded. 
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if to acknowledge, in love and kindness, that this was a 
moment of real happiness, 

“ But human things are full of mystery; and the hap- 
piness that I talk of steals over us occasionally, in brief 
snatches, when we seek it not, and ofien is the ominous 
precursor of coming sorrow. When I saw this intcrest- 
ing scene jn the field, I litte knew what was soon aiter 
to take place, 

* Months afler this again passed on, and some strange 
reports rose in the country, how that the whole John- 
stons of Fairly and Green Braes were in some unkuown 
and unspoken-of trouble. Then, unwonted men, along 
with the ordinary gay enquirers, were seen lurking and 
hidiny about the Jatter farm, and loud and reproaciiful 
words next were heard by the servants passing between 
James and his lady wite. Some affirmed that appre- 
hended ruin was mixed in the cup, and that James was 
becoming a desperate nan: and others said, that a til? of 
jealousy had lighted the blaze. How it was exactly none 
vould tell, but the old woman again came backwards and 
forwards, aud took upon her authority, which none would 





allow; and this oniy thickened the dark pool of trouble, 


and made matters between them much worse. Neither 
was it known how Colonel Delap, of the Netherhaugh, 
managed to get acquainted with Lady Babby. jut ac. 
quainted he was, although at first she banged him from 
the door; and this, like most matters of loye and sexuality, 
became the bitter bottoming of inany sorrows. 

*'The colonel, indeed, was a noble fellow, and, never 
speaking of the irresistible colour of his coat, had that 
smoothened tongue and toreible impudence which is a 


well known part of the soldier’s calling, and was far be. 





yond the country virtue of poor Jamie Jolnston. Not 


but that Lady Barbara loved virtue like other people, yea, 
and had practised it yigorously until tis very time ; but, 
alas and alack tor human nature! which is strong to- 


wards passion, and weak towards reason, and seldoin can 


see the two ends of its own happiness ! 
“A wicked scoundrel, no doubt, was Colonel Delap, to 
ake advantage of the misery that at times sore pressed 


on Barbara's heart, espeetatly since the boasts and tri- 





uimphs of her stster’s wedding, and, by aggravating the 
natural discontent of her condition, in order to render the 
present relief and joy, with which he had baited his hook, 
more teinpting, to plauge her, by its means, into deeper 


misery. But scoundrels are noi searce jn this wicked 


world, to steal away, by their vile arts, the best part of] 


the littl Each jj reat ss and yirtue that ts left in it. 

“One evening, at the twill rhit, when James Jolmston 
was away at the town, and Lady 
erying to herself, over a complication of vexations which 


Barbara was sitting 


now encmed to crowd round hor. a lichttan was hoard at | ‘But all dreams have their hour of awakening, and 
the farm door, and the gay Colonel Delap humbly en./Sometiines merge into strange turnings, which make 


tered. Ife was dressed in coloured clothes rried a 
small riding whip in his hand, and appeared startled and 


distressed at the situation in which he found her. Her 





mother in law had just lett her; and tro: something | 


that hed passed, in which they had aiutually eggravated , 


year ! enjoying that world to which, in reality, you are 
now worse than dead.’ 
“He paused, and continued gazing in her eyes with 
ill a soldier’s impudence, and all a seduccr’s meaning. 
She saw the nature of his proposal, and started at it at 
first, like one contemplating an alarming possibility. He 
urged his suit in words more cloquent than I can repeat, 
vith ardour trembling in his voice, and passion bui ning 
jin his eye. But the possibility itself had been no stran- 
er, after all, to Barbara’s sccret thoughts, amidst the 
}contentions with her mother in law, and in spite of her 
lwavering love for James Jolnston, when meditating, 
|with roused passions, upon the nican vexations and dark 
|prospeets of her lowly condition. And when the colonel 
talked eagerly of divorce, and of marriage, after the first 
fama of the step had passed away, and, swearing at her 
feet the usual oaths, promised to devote his life and for- 
itune to make her happy, and that amidst the pleasures 
land lionours of her original condition, her eyes began to 
isparkle at the fascinating picture which he drew of a se- 
ducing world: the idea of yet coping with her proud 
sister, in circles where she knew she was entitled to tri- 
umph, was too much for the natural passions of the wo- 
man; and the ardent coloncl soon saw that here the 
truggle was ended, ‘The only condition she asked, after 
the fearful consent, was leave to go on her way and kiss 
her baoy, then at nurse about a mile from the house. 
“The colonel promised every thing in the heat of his 
jcloquenee; but when he had got her outside the door, 
jand they were mounted on the horses he had in waiting, 
pretending alarm, he hurried her on by another road, 
| which led direct to the Scottish metropolis, 
|} “Next day a distracted man, namely, James Johnston, 
|was scen hastening, like one beside himself, between his 
ldeserted house at Green Braes and the Fairly Holin ; for 
now the hue and ery had got up in the neighbourhood, 
ithat Lady Barbara of Carloghie had stolen from her 
, iu the dead of the night, and run off to London 
Jwith the gay and blackguard Colonel Delap, 








| house 


a 
CHAPTER XV, 

“With few does the stream of life run in an even 
course, With most—metaphor aside—it is a confused 
succession of alternating scisations ; sometimes dark and 
‘dull of hue, like the clouds of winter; at other times 
breaking out into the glowing splendour and bright illu- 
siolis of a happy dream, in which life, for the moment, 
hurrics on with feverish celerity, and time gallops like 
a race ligrse, linpelled by the ardour of present enjoy- 


ment, 








j that which was begun in bounding delight terminate in 
jthe gasping convulsions of horror and apprehension. 
[Wh it would you have me to tell of Lady Barbara? The 
history is stale, and the incidents common-place ; because 


lie is a repetition of follies and deceptions, and man will 


each other, hor mind was Ieitina dreadiul state of proud | Vet prolt by repeate d example, "Phi usual dre an was 
|dreant by Lady Barbara, while the colonel was believed; 
jand the usual disappointments suffered, when she found 


and resentful irritation. 


“ At first she was inclined to look upon the colonel | 
with suspicion, as come to spy into her serrows, or take 
advantage of her weakness. But it is the property of 
that strange negation to which we give this vague name 
of weakness, not to know its own qualities, or the side 
on which it is most sure to mislead iisell’; and so the 
colonel], by touching the proper strine, and speaking to 


the lady’s proudest feelings, contrived to gain her confi- 
dence, and then to work upon her in the usual manner 
of practised seducers. 

“*Té is of no use your attempting to Lear this longer,’ 
he said; * you have tried it and you have failed; for the 
nature of things is against it, and the bare effort is ruin- 
ing your health, and shortening your d: You talk of 
virtue, and of your husband’s love: every one talks of 
virtue, and of love, too; but ask you where they are, and 
the echo will answer, Where ?—not, at least, among 
those who talk much of either, 





** Hark ye, Lady Barbara,’ he went on; * would not 
the good uneducated peasant, whom a strange fate has 
made your husband, have as much love, and more, for 
the commonest wench that scours your milk-pails, than 
he can pretend to you, the daughter of a half-score earls? 
and if he loved you with a sentiment you can understand, 
could he have spoken to you as you say he did, this very 
morning? Lady, the real question is, whether you will 
choose to die an obscure and lingering death, by persist- 
ing in attempting a life that to you is an impossibility, 
pr, by doing what is done every day, from less excusable 


he had deceived her. At length, after inany bickerings 
amidst fictitious gaicty, and many turns of fortune, with 
their corresponding feelings, and much surprise on the 
siinple lidy’s part, that she found herself disappointed in 
so many ways, and that none whom she desired would 
now associate with her, the usual eyent took place be- 
tween her and the colonel; and having still some virtuc 
leit, to preserye her from the horrors to which he would 
have consigned her; and harassed with thoughts of her 
husband and her child, down she plunged, all at once, 
into the deepest abyss of shame and despair, 

“ Meantime, strange and sad changes had taken place 
at the Fairly Holms. ‘Phe old man had died of a broken 
heart, after being turned out of his farm for going too far 
in helping of his unfortunate son; and the old woman, 
living now, occasionally, in the deserted and neglected 
farm-house of Grecn Braes, was considered to be at times 
not quite right in her mind, As for James,” continued 
Marion with a sigh, “itis a pain and a distress to me 
even now to speak of him. He went about the cauld rigs 
of the mailing, a perfect object of broken down manhood, 
suffering, and despondency. ‘The only consolation he 
appeared to take in life was in the nursing and tending 
of his little daughter. But Providence, in its mystery, 
scemed to have set its mark upon him; for even this last 
tie to the world was threatened next to be torn out of his 
shattered heart. 

“Phe winter time had set in cauld and grim, and a 
lonely blackness seemed to brood over the neighbourhood 





eauses and lighter temptations, live but ten—but one 


of leafless Carloghie, when one dark night, towards the 


middle watches, a solitary figure of a woman came steal. 
ing towards the farm-house of Green Braes. She was 
dressed richly for a pedestrian ; yet there was in her ap. 
pearance and manney an air of wild and reckless dilapi- 
dation, She sought the window where she saw a light 
burning. I need not say this was the once handsome 
and proud Lady Barbara of Carloghic. 

“With hesitating steps and rising emotion, she drew 
near to the little window. ‘There was no screea, and she 
looked in as well as her blinded eyes would allow her, 
She saw her child lying on the bed, and James gazing 
in its flushed face ; sometimes murmuring out a sob of 
sorrow, and then wetting with a feather the child’s parched 
lips. He rose, and walked about the room, wringing his 
hands in silence. Suddenly he muttered something, 
with his eyes tarned upwards, as if in ejaculation for the 
soul of his daughter; and then, his voice rising as his 
feelings became impassioned, he broke out into a loud 
and heart-cutting lamentation. 

“*Oh!if your misguided mother but saw you now, 
Mary Johnston,’ he said, ‘this sight might perhaps melt 
her cruel heart. But she is far away, with them that 
never loved her as I have done; and now thou art her 
last saddest remembrancer, and cold death’s creeping up 
to thy young heart—and I am a bereft and broken heart- 
ed man.’ 

“He stopped suddenly, choked by his sorrow, and 
thought he heard a noise without. It was Barbara grop- 
ing agitatedly for the latch of the door. ‘The sounds 
were low, but became sharp and abrupt, and the door 
moved as if the walking spirit of death sought hasty ad- 
mission. In another instant the figure of a female wan- 
derer stood before him, and the pale and haggard coun- 
tenance of his own Barbara appeared, by the dim light ot 
the small lamp, more like a deadly ghost than a living 
being. 

“*It is indeed Barbara herself,’ she said, after gazing 
long and sadly in his altered countenance, come to lay 
her head beneath your fcet, James Johnston, if ye’ll only 
let me acknowledge V’ve been your ruin, and kiss my 
bonnie bairn before she dies.’ 

“ ©The Lord prepare me for this trial,’ he said, stagger- 
ing back to a scat: ‘ Babby, is it you come to me at this 
dread hour, when I called upon your spirit. Ye’ve 
wronged ine sair, Lady Barbara; but I can refuse you 
nothing. ‘There, in that bed, is your dying bairn, 

“It would have melted a heart of the rock adamant 
to hear the sobbing screams of bitter grief with which 
the broken-hearted mother and unfortunate lady bent over 
the face of her expiring child. ‘ James Johnston,’ she 
said, turning to her groaning husband, ye’ll no put me 
out at this door, till my puir bairn wins to her last rest.’ 
“Pill the breath’s out of Mary’s body,’ said James, 
ye may sit there and greet by her side; but ye’ve done 
us bitter wrong, Lady Babby, as ye truly say ; and an- 
other night ye shall never bide under my root? 
“The two parents sat and watched the dying child, 
and, at times, between their sobs of sorrow, stole a name- 
less look at each other’s faces. At length, in the darkest 
hour that comes before the break of the morning, the 
pretty bairn gasped its last, and was relieved from the 
troubles of an uncertain world. 
“ Nothing was said—nothing could be spoken, as the 
women that waited without came in to compose the limbs 
of the child. ¢ it’s over now, and my dced’s done,’ said 
Lady Barbara, rising. ‘It is not fit that I should sit 
longer in an honest man’s house.’ 
“ With a steady step she walked towards the door ; and, 
ere the light of morning had opened out fairly upon the 
breaking sky, her figure had vanished beyond the fields of 
the farm, and no one enquired whither she went. 
<< 

CHAPTER XIV, 
“Pride and propriety make strange resolves, working 
upon the dim perceptions of supposed expediency ; as if 
any line of conduct could effectually bar out intruding 
evil, or that man could know what was really good for 
him in the present life. 
“'The funeral of the child passed quietly over, and men 
hardly knew what was in James Johnston’s mind. It 
was not even correctly ascertained that Lady Barbara 
was, for certain, jn that part of the country. Some said 
they had seen her, and others affirmed that there was a 
mistake of the person ; and many wondered what poor 


Johnston, in his present demented and stupified state of 


mind, would attempt to do, 

“The Fairly kirkyard, where Mary Johnston was 
buried, is pleasantly situated a little above the Ruar Water, 
where the bridge crosses off towards Carloghie Castle. 
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On the night after the funeral, James Johnston was a 
restless man; and when his triends looked in his pale face 
and wandering eye, they shook their heads, and said it 
would be well if nothing fearful should happen. — When 
the darkness came on, however, he found himself unable 
to stay in his house, and made his way towards the kirk. 
yard, to try to get relief by indulging his sorrow o’er his 
daughter’s grave. ‘ i 

It was dark as pitch by the time he entered the little 
stile; and groping among the tombstones, he could not 
readily find the spot where his bairn lay. He had just 
found the green mould and the loose sods, when, seating 
himself down upon a broad stone, he saw something 
move between himself and the starless sky—but quite 
near, on the other side of the grave. ‘ Who is there ?’ 
he called out, with some terror. ‘1s there any one watch- 
ing in this dreary kirkyard that can have gricts to bear 
equal to mine 2’ P 

“ ¢ Deeper—deeper, and sadder fur, James Johnston !’ 
said a faint woman’s voice: for the grief of guilt, and 
the bitterness of shame, are a heavier load on the crush- 
ed heart than aught that can come of fair misfortune. 

But keep up your mind: you suffer not at least the 
pangs of remorse for having brought the virtuous into 
calamity.’ 

“ ¢ Barbara,’ he said, affected into mildness by her 
penitent speech, ‘1 wish you had not come here, from 
wherever you came, to interrupt my communion with 
the harmless dead. My wounds are o’er green, and my 
mind o’er distraught, for meeting you so soon atter what 
has happened.’ 

“She sobbed bitterly as he spoke, but replied not, and 
both sat over the grave weeping in silence. 

“¢Wiil you not go, Lady Barbara?’ he said impatient- 
ly. ‘You deserted me for those you loved better, when 
our bairn was in health, and my blood was warm towards 
you. Now the one lies cold at our fect, and the other is 
frozen to hope and the world; and you come here to em- 
bitter and disturb my most painful thoughts.’ 

“She still did not seem able to make a reply, and the 
dead silence of the solitary churchyard was only broken 
at intervals by her continued sobs. 

“* Woman,’ he said, ‘know you what you have done 
to me and mine?) Know you what ruin you have 
brought upon a whole family? I will not call you adul- 
teress, though well I might. Hence, unnatural mother, 
from this sacred spot! Your stains are too black, your 
conduct too foul, to be recounted here among sinless mor- 
tality 

“*Reproach and upbraid on, for I well deserve it,’ she 
said: ‘I have wronged you, 1 know—irreparably wrong- 
ed you, and ruined my own soul: but we have met here 
alone, o’er a common sorrow. I troubled not your house 
when my child was coffined; I stood behind backs like 
a stranger when her dear corpse passed me by ; I watch- 
ed behind the wall when she was laid in the clay. May 
I not be suffered, here, in darkness and solitude, to weep 
tears of remorse on her innocent grave ?” 

“The plaintive tones of her well-known voice seemed 
to pierce him through; he gave a slight shudder as he 
looked across to her by the dim starlight, and set his feet 
firmly against the infant’s grave. 

“¢f do not bid you go,’ he said, in a changed tone; 
you may weep with ine, if you will, o'er the cold remains 
of the last tie that I had to this earth.’ 

“*And these ties [ have been the means of breaking ?” 
she almost screamed. “Oh James! if [should never 
speak to you more, let me now give words to my deep 
repentance, not for the misery | have brought upon my- 
self, but for the woe and shame I have wrought to you, 
in requital for all your generous love ; nay, do not inter- 
rupt me, but hear what I have to say: for, for this, and 
to bless my dying child, I have travelled, in shame and 
gricf, from the farthest end of the kingdom ; for this mo- 
ment of penitent humility, before you, who have loved 
me in the only happy days I ever knew, ere I fell into 
the snare of a villain and my own proud heart, I have 
encountered degradation and poverty tothe utmost point, 
andam now a spectacle and an outcast from all that 
were dear to me. Oh, James Johnston!’ she went on, 
kneeling in agony on her child’s grave, if ever you loved 
me before I made you wretched—if ever you thought 
towards me a kindly thought—if ever I was in better 
days your wedded wife, and lay by your side in peace 
and innocence,—reccive now the assurance of my ever- 
lasting penitence, for all the wrong I have done to you 
and yours, and for the pain I have inflicted on your 
generous heart. I ask not you to forgive me; I ask 
never to speak to you in kindness more ; but I ask you 
to believe, whatever may happen, that your poor Barbara, 
whatever she has done, never in reality loved any but 








you,—never knew what true misery was until that fatal 
hour she deserted you and her child.’ 

“ As she stood now up near him, she thought his look 
had suddenly assumed a strange wildness, and he mur- 
mured to himself a few words which she could not make 
out. 

“¢This is worst ofall” he at length said,— worst 
of all that has happened tome. Had you gone on in 
your career and hardened your heart in iniquity, | 
might in time have forgotten you; but to come back to 
me thus, and kneel at my feet, never to put the lcast of 
the blame on me, for all my harshness the morning be- 
fore you left me—my weakness is not able to stand this, 
after all I have suffered. I see the end of it—it is just 
as Ithought. The dead rest quietly when the breath is 
out. ‘There is a time in this world when we neither can 
get back towards the past, nor go forward to encounter 
the future,—and my time is come.’ 

“ ¢ James, what is that you say ? whither do you mean 
to go?’ and, as he answered her not, she involuntarily 
laid hold of him while he made towards the edge of the 
burying-ground. 

“ His look became now unsettled, and his manner 
restless ; and, as she held him by the arm, she thought 
he felt cold, and trembled violently at her touch. She 
now followed him onwards among the tombstones, until 
they got outside the little churchyard. All this time he 
did not speak, and his manner still more began to fill her 
with alarm. ‘ James she said at length, for mercy’s sake, 
where are you going down towards that dark water ?’ 

“¢ Does not the bridge lead to Carloghie Castle ?’ he 
said sharply: f must go there, and see what the ear! 
says, now as you are come home again. Barbara,’ he 
added, his voice sinking into softness, do you remember 
the time when you and I used to wander by the water’s 
lip, in the sweet summer nights, near bonnie Carloghie, 
when the hayficld smelt so fresh, and the stream ran so 
clear past us, and the blackbird sang so melodiously in 
the woods, and you uscd to tell me all your tale, and look 
so lovingly in my face ; and then at times, when we came 
behind the clumps of whitened hawthorn, L used to turn 
towards your sweet face, and clasp you thus,’—and as he 
spoke he threw his arms lovingly round her neck. * Ah 
Colonel Delap!’ he exclaimed wildly, he has held you 
thus!—out adulteress and he thrust her trom him,— 
hence! from me, mocking hyena !—destroyer of your 
innocent bairn!—you are not bonnie Lady Barbara o! 
Carloghic—you ure not my love of the Fairly Holms— 
you are a wretehed creature come to haunt me at my 
bairn’s grave !’—and, pausing, as his recollection seemed 
to return, his aguish shudder again shook him all over. 
‘Oh, merciful Heaven! I wish I may be kept in my right 
senses 

“¢ This is the consummation of all,’ she said; ‘my 
poor husband's reason is affected. Where are you going 
James?’ she screamed out, holding him again; ** Oh, 
is there no living soul here, to help me in this extremity ?” 

“*¢T know where Lam going,and where I ought to go,’ 
he said, low and hoarsely. ‘Hark! they whisper me to 
come, where my daughter dwells. Whisht, Barbara 
what do you wring your hands for? Wasn’t Ia kind 
husband to you ? but dinna seb thus: I know you loved 
me onee, and [ loved you too, and love you—Christ forgive 
me even yet. I’m not ashamed to tell it, although you have 
driven me to this. But I forgive you, lady, I forgive you 
before God ! and, as he spoke, his voice rose with emotion 
toasort of howl, while he stood gazing on her for a space 
with a melancholy wildness. ‘* Oh Barbara, if you knew 
what is in my heart at this bitter moment ! he murmur- 
ed. ‘* But come to my arms as you did langsyne, since | 
have forgiven you ; and I will kiss your lips once more, 
as if none else had ever dwelt on them, and bid you fare- 
well—a long farewell. Oh mercy! grant me mercy, 
Heaven ! 

“He clasped her with a hasty and convulsive grasp. 
Ife hung upon her cheek and lips with a sort of ferocity 
of parting passion. He broke from her suddenly, and, 
spreading forth his arms towards the sky, as if in ejacu- 
lation, and then dashing in among the bushes that strag- 
gled towards the stream, was in an instant out of her 
sight. 

“She stood petrified for a moment, looking after him, 
then flew down the bank; but he was gone. She would 
have made towards the bridge ; but sudden terror de- 
prived her of strength, and, stupificd by ner feelings, 
she sank down on the face of the hill. Unable to move, 
she tried to listen ; but the short quick step had died away, 
and she could distinguish nothing but the still murmur of 
the stream that rolled slow and black beneath her. She 
strained her eyes in every direction, and thought she 

















could distinguish a single figure moving on the bridge ; 





but a black cloud scemed to come before her sight, and 
blinded her to the rest. Suddenly a murmuring sound was 
whisperingly borne on the night wind, as if it had been the 


last prayer of some dying man, and a heavy plange into 


ky banks down the 
stream, with an effect of unspeakable horror. 

“ Mustering the strength of despair, Barbara rose, and 
rushed quickly forward. But she neither knew what she 
saw nor what she did ; for, as sle looked over the low 
edge of the bridge into the bosom of the black Ruar, its 
waters seemed agitated by widening circles, from a deep 
pool, nearly beneath her, which whirled slowly towards 
the bank, and leit the surface smooth as betore, unreflect- 
ing a star. 

“That tearful night, just as the darkness began to break 
into morning, a loud knocking was heard at the castle 
gate, and Lady Barbara was brought to Carloghie hall a 
raving maniac.” : 

* * * * * * 


the dark waters echoed trom the ro« 


When Marion had got to this point of her story, she 
wiped away a few tears of recollection, and then hurried 
me away down long stairs, and through several passages 
to a little room below, which formerly, when at the door, 
she had declined entering. It was a little square chain- 
ber, with a small recess tor a bed. ‘This bedstead, and 
two old chairs, were all its furniture, saving that on the 
wall, opposite a loop-hole window, was a large black-fram- 
ed picture. On that speaking canvass I read, with pain- 
ful contemplation, the remainder of the tale. 

A female figure—the altered shadow of the noble por- 
trait that I had seen above—with sunken cheek and 
glazed eye, sat on one of the old chairs, gazing vacantly 
on the ground, and holding the folds of her lawn apron 
in her thin wasted fingers. One foot was extended a little 
out, and beside her lay a lock of auburn hair, tied with a 
worn picce of blue riband. After contemplating, for a 
little, on the wan countenance of that interesting figure, 
an expression of despair that shall never fade trom my 
recollection, I turned to Marion, and begged her to am- 
plity, for my satisfaction, this melancholy sequel. 

“This was the room, sir,” she answered, “in which 
the demented Lady Barbara was contined for more than 
ten dreary and frightful years. All that time I waited 
upon her—for death bides long from those who are anx- 
ious to die—while the tale of the lady confined in a dark- 
ened room ofthe lower tower of the castle caused a dread 
curiosity,and a breathless mystery of whispering concern, 
throughont the whole country. 

“Oh! but he g, long a coming for his 
say, or rather sillily sing, 


*s lone a com 
bairn and me,’ she would sadly 
as she plaited constantly, from end toend, in her fingers, 
the worn folds of her gown or apron, and beat time to 
her plaintive murmar with her extended foot. Then she 


would take up the lock of hair that was cut off James 


Johnston’s head, when lie was taken ont of the pool of 


Ruar Water, and the scrap of blue riband that belonged to 
her baby, and twine thei round her long fingers, as she 
would vary into wild verse, and croon, with resigned 
sadness, her melancholy carel, wherein she still called 
upen death to take ber jroim her weary serrow. 

“* At length the dark night did end, and the bitter 
sorrow was choked in death; and, ealling upon the spirit 
of her untortunate husband and her cherub daughter, 
Lady Barbara one evening expired in my arms. The 
great vault of Cerloghie did not receive her wasted corpse. 
By her ewn desire she was buried, like a plebeian, in 
Fairly kirkyard, beside the remains of James Johnston 
and her buirn. 

“Now, justlet me take a greet to poor Lady Barbara’s 
memory,” said Marion, covering her face with her ker- 
chief; “Um glad my tale is ended.”* 


* For the reasons already hinted at in the preface, there 
can be no notes, referring to any particular family, ap- 
pended to illustrate Lady Barbara’s melancholy ‘story. 
Not a few oceurrences, more or less similar to those 
here represented, are said to have happened in the course 
of the history of several old families, and may be within 
the knowledge of some who read these remarks. Bat, 
acting on the rule, to which we mean to adhere, of vio- 
lating no confidence, and giving, if possible, no occasion 
of offence, we can only say, that whatever foundation 
there is in fact for our story, farther than we have 
mentioned in a former note, every name used, and every 
locality alluded to in the course of it, are entirely imagin- 
ary. Our aim, in developing the causes and results of a 
family misfortune of this kind, is too grave and serious 
to admit of the suspicion of administering to any thing 
like prying curiosity ;and if we have not sueceeded in 
impressing an important and solemn moral by our story, 
we have done less than we intended, r 
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THE PRIORS OF LAWFORD. 








THE PRIORS OF LAWFORD. 
A STORY OF THE DOMINIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


One long sumier’s day I had been travelling on, in 
my usual pedestrian manner, through a series of sweep- 
ing yet solitary valleys, such as may be found, as he goes, 
by any by-road topographer, towards the eastern and 
southern extremities of Scotland. ‘The country was suf- 
ficiently romantic to interest the fancy of a wanderer like 
myself; but as the sun declined towards evening, I had 
plodded on for several miles without seeing a human face, 
and I began to long exceedingly to meet with some ha- 
bitation, where I might enjoy a little comfort and rest. 
In this part of the world I was a perfect stranger, and 
now began to get uneasy; for I was spent and weary, and 
even the song of the blackbird, which still echoed through 
the woods, failed to bring its usual refreshment to my 
spirit. 

Much farther Thad not proceeded, when, buried “ cosily” 
among the upland woods, and partly straggling down a 
green slope, a sweet romantic village came unexpectedly 
into my view, and delighted my fancy with pleasing ideas 
of what I might find within it. As I drew near, the 
small dwellings seemed so quaintly built, and huddled 
together with a look of such simple sociality,—the place 
seemed altogether such “a rest and be thankful” station, for 
those who, like myself, chose to wander to and fro in the 
world, to see what it might contain, as well as to chase 
away sad thoughts, that the contemplation brought me 
involuntary comfort, from the impressive conviction, that, 
bad as the world is, there is still to be found in it much 
peace, purity, and happiness. 

As I came on towards the village, the hour of eight 
struck sonorously from the bell of the tower, and present- 
ly it began to toll an evening chime, which broke pleas- 
ingly the surrounding stillness, and sounded away among 
the valleys, with a musical and murmuring tinkle. ‘This 
was a gracious sound to my reviving spirit, as I musingly 
entered within the long street, and observed the young- 
sters come out from the doors up and down, to enjoy the 
outside sociality of the summer’s night; for, in truth, 
every thing had a happy and contented look; and I 
thought that even the jolly red face of the Marquis of 
Granby, that was painted on the sign-board of the decent 
inn, seemed to grin upon me a hearty and inviting wel. 
come. 

I was soon within the old-fashioned hostelry, and, seat- 
ing myself in a large arm-chair of a comely parlour, I 
drew a long breath, and looked upwards, giving thanks 
for the mercies thus pleasantly and conveniently thrown 
in my way. At the same instant I was attended by a 
clean-looking woman, namely the landlady herself, who 
came to offer me her best refreshment. A single glance 
showed me what sort of person the landlady was; and, 
in five minutes after, my mind was made up to pass a 
whole day in her house, perhaps more, to get acquainted 
with this interesting village of Hillington. 

“Who are the principal people about this neighbour- 
hood, mistress?” I enquired of the curtsying landlady. 

“The principal family hereabout, sir,” she answered, 
kindly, “live down the water in Lawford Holm; but it 
would be a long tale to tell you all about them,” added 
the women, mysteriously. 

“And who preaches in that fine old church of yours, 
mistress?” 

“That’s just what I wish to tell you, sir,” said the 
woman: “ Mr. Kinloch, the old minister, seems to have 
but a short time to live; but his successor is so much be- 
loved, that his name is in every one’s mouth here. Maybe, 
sir, as you are a stranger,you are come to the placing.” 

“ What placing, mistress? I have not heard of it.” 

“Mr. Bannatyne, the new minister, is to be placed on 
Wednesday, and this will be a great doing in Hillington.” 

“No doubt. But who lives in that ill-made square 
house among the trees, that I observed on the left hand, 
as I came into the village?” 

“The Laird of Glaunderston, sir,—and his daughter 


“The laird,” said IT surprised, “is an old acquaint- 
ance of mine: T was not aware that he lived here. But 
what were you going to tell of his daughter?” 

“She is spoken of as the wife to be of the handsome 
young minister that’s about to be placed in Hillington 
Lita indeed sid 


is 








* Indeed—what, mistress ?” 

“Oh, sir, she is a coarse creature.” 

“ Nothing remarkable in that, mistress,” I said: “coarse 
and fine are often spun together, in this world, for wiser 


reasons than I can make out. Marriages, they say, were 
once made in heaven, but that must have been long be- 
fore my time.” 

“You are an observable man, sir,’ said the woman: 
“T wish you could stay to see the placing.” 

“ Why to see that, mistress?” 

“T cannot tell you, sir: but there is a lady 

“Very likely. ‘There is always a lady in every thing 
that is interesting. And what lady is it?” 

“The lady of the Holm, sir. It’s not for me to talk 
to a stranger about her; but, perhaps, you may hear some- 
thing concerning this lady trom the Laird of Glaunder- 
ston. An observable man like you should not leave this 
country side without knowing something about the 
Priors of Lawford.” 

“Prior? that will be the name of a family. An Eng- 
lish name, | think it is.’’ 

“Yes, sir. A strange, and yet an admirable old fami- 
ly it is, and ever has been, long before the remembrance 
of living man; although I cannot tell you about it what 
I would, at this present talking; and then, sir, there is 
the young minister. III tell you what it is, if that young 
gentleman ever couples himself with Glaunderston’s 
coarse danghter—but ye’ll excuse me, there’s a bell 
ringing in the wee parlour, and I’ll be wanted;”—and 
with this, tripping out of the room, after a slight curtsy, 
the tantalising woman left me to ruminate over this imn- 
perfect information. 

All the addition to her hint that I could afterwards ob- 
tain was, that Mr. Bannatyne, the said minister, was ex- 
pected at Glaunderston House on the following day ; and 
thither I determined to walk, shortly after breakfast next 
morning ; for my mind was awakened about something, 
I knew not what. 

Upon going to the laird’s house, he was execedingly 
pleased to sce me, and introduced ine to the old minister 
of the parish, whom he had hospitably invited to meet 
Mr. Bannatyne. ‘The latter did arrive, just as the old 
gentleman and I were talking. Of the latter, however, 
to wit, the Rev. Mr. Kinloch, who had been minister of 
the parish for nearly forty years, I must first say a few 
words, 

Contrary to what experience had taught me to expect ina 
common country clergyman, | found the senior to be a man 
of general information and a gentlemanly spirit; one whose 
comparative want of knowledge of the world, of which 
he was himself sensible, was well made up by the quality 
of his reading, and great natural shrewdness and sagacity 
of mind. I was just rejoicing inwardly over the value to 
his parish of such a man, in the character of its pastor, as 
well as to the inexpericnce of him who was to be his suc- 
cessor, when a coach stopped at the door, and Mr. Ban- 
natyne, of whom we had been talking, accompanied by 
another clergyman, alighted, and joined our company. 

The first glance I had of this remarked person, even 
his walking across the room, showed me that he had one 
advantage, of value both to himself and his charge, to 
wit, the birth and rearing of a gentleman; and his con- 
versation soon indicated that his mind set him above the 
usual peculiarities of his calling. But he was not a mere 
youth: his age might be four and twenty; and his looks 
were certainly all that the talkative landlady of the inn had 
described. Involuntarily he interested me, and I soon 
saw that here, as well as in the village, he was the idol of 
the general women, and the grand object, in particular, 
of the Laird of Glaunderston’s red-haired daughter. This 
discovery I grudged at exceedingly, knowing that the 
unequal yoking together of the coarse und the fine in the 
world is none the better for its being often done, and be- 
comes a root of bitterness from which grows up many 
bad shootings. 

Though far from being troubled with itching ears, to 
make me a runner after popular preachers, yet, the ob- 
viously superior character of Mr. Bannatyne gave an in- 
terest to the ceremony of his being inducted, or “ placed,” 
which determined me to attend it on the following day. 
I had also a curiosity to see the assembled people of this 
romantic neighbourhood, and to observe in what manner 
a youth who had interested me so much would take upon 
himself so important a charge. In the morning, accord- 
ingly, I made ready in time; but before the ringing out 
of the second bell, remembering the hints and half sen- 
tences of the talkative landlady, my curiosity was awak- 
ened to know something further, if possible, regarding the 
particular family of whom she spoke. When I called upon 
the good woman, however, I found, to my surprise, that 
her mouth had been completely closed to my enquiries, 
from some sudden consideration of publican prudence, in 
consequence, no doubt, of my taking up my abode with 
the Laird of Glaunderston. 


” 





“I’m in a public way, sir,” she said, “and it’s by the 


public I Jive: so it is not for me to keep a waggling 
tongue in my head, about the worthy gentles of this 
canny neighbourhood, among whom I earn my bit and 
my sup; but as you are an observable man, sir, and about 
to go to the placing, when you set yourself down in the 
laird’s seat, just observe you a young lady in the green 
pew fornent you, wi’ the broad scutcheon of arms on the 
pillar above her head.” 

“J°ll mind what you say, mistress,” replied I; “ but 
tell me now, whose are the arms that you speak of, and 
what is the reason of all this nystery.” 

“here is the kirk bell begun to ring, sir,” she said, 
“and I must be going, although ye be a man of interro. 
gation. But if ye would know what I wish you of this 
remarkable family, look at the lady that sits beneath the 
scutcheon. Yell ken her, sir, by her pretty fair face, and 
her skin as white as milk, an’ her dark swelling eye 
that’s never off the minister.” 

“Go on, mistress,” said I, peremptorily, “ speak out, if 
you be a woman.” 

“Then, sir, just do you watch the lady’s face at the 
placing, and see how she looks at the trying questioning, 
and the denunciation, and the laying on of the hands, and 
the apostolic benediction, and the confirming prayer,— 
just observe the countenance of Rebecca Prior, and if you 
have an eye for a woman’s thoughts, and can read the 
changes of a bonnie face, when the soul within kindles up 
under the cheek, and the heart beats because it daurna 
speak, ye ’ll think of what I say.” 

‘The word of my reply was not ready at my tongue’s 
end, when I looked up, and, beliold, the woman was gone. 

he church bell now sounded, as I wandered torth, 
with romantic effect over the neighbouring hills, and 
echoed away through the valleys below the town; so [ 
joined the sober crowd that issued from the houses, and 
soon entering by the kirk stile, and passing the monu- 
ments of the ancient graveyard, | placed myself comfort- 
ably in the Laird of Glaunderston’s pew, anxious to wit- 
ness the ceremony of the placing. 

As the church filled with people, there entered by the 
door opposite to me, a tall, dark, remarkable-looking gen- 
tleman, accompanying a lady aged about twenty; and as 
she came forward in the passage, even before she had 
entered the seat under the escutcheoned pillar, | knew 
that she was the one whom I was given to watch. 

There never was a female more worthy of observation, 
or one more likely to excite that sort of interest which 
belongs to the finer species of sexual character, and which 
is “above and beyond” mere personal beauty. 1 do not 
mean to describe so well known a ceremony as the 
“placing” or consecration of a Scottish minister, after 
the austere forms of the Genevan presbyters. I intend 
only to speak briefly of what I observed regarding this 
peculiar lady, and in the demeanour of him who was the 
subject of the ceremony, on whom, at least, in the cha- 
racter of her spiritual instructor, and with all the maiden’s 
modesty, were the eyes of the female intently riveted. 

Her features, I could see at a glance, might be said to 
be perfect; and, what is more, they indicated that mix- 
ture of the lofty and the sentimental, which is always so 
interesting, and sometimes so awful, in the female cha- 
racter. Her skin was beautifully delicate; there was but 
little colour in her cheek; and though her hair tended to 
fair, her eyes were deeply dark and sparkling, their large 
pupils contrasting strikingly with the somewhat pallid, 
yet healthy, hue of her skin. But I had not yet seen her 
as I did betore the ceremony was finished, nor was I able 
for a considerable time, fully to understand the meaning 
even of what I saw. 

Mr. Bannatyne demeancd himeelf during the whole of 
the ceremony with that modest good sense which, from 
previous observation, I certainly expected. Fut he did 
not go through this day’s trial like one of the timber pil- 
lars that supported his pulpit. He did not hear and an- 
swer to the affecting charge of St. Paul to the elders of 
Ephesus, without being moved, and that deeply, with the 
serious nature of the duties which he was now taking 
upon him. But it was the lady—the pale, poetical-eyed 
lady, that riveted my attention more and more. As I 
watched her during the exercises of this morning, I could 
have sworn that there was love for the man burning at her 
heart, which mixed with, and received clevation from, 
her admiration of the pastor. Whenever, therefore, his 
speaking eye indicated that he was moved by the solemn 
things that were addressed to him, or that his own tongue 
uttered, she, who gazed in his countenance throughout 
as only a woman can look into the soul of the man whom 
she admires, seemed ready to burst out into sobs of audi- 
ble emotion; but, pressing her lips hard together, to con- 
fine her feelings within her own breast, she only suffered 





the large drops to stream down her pale cheeks, or to 
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stand like crystals glazing over the dark pupils of her 
eyes. 

"It was not to be supposed that, on a day like this, the 
look of the young minister should indicate any thing of 
reciprocity with the evident emotions of the lady. By 
the time, however, that the ceremony was finished, and 
that I had seen and heard all, my curiosity and interest 
were wound up to the highest pitch, to know something 
more of the two individuals, both of whom, in their sup- 
posed relations to each other and the world, had already 
made a deep impression on my mind. All was soon end- 
ed, and I went forth with the crowd, convinced, as well 
from what I observed, as from the hints of the landlady, 
that there was somcthing to be known of no common na, 
ture regarding persons who severally so much interested 
me, but of whose character and the peculiarity of their 
circumstances I was yet ignorant. 

It was during my further sojourn in this secluded 
neighbourhood, and my subsequent journeyings to these 
parts, that I was enabled to pick up the particulars I have 
to tell regarding the old family of Lawford. 

—— 
CHAPTER II. 


On the side of a rising ground, which slopes down into 
a pleasant hollow, or rather holm, as such a spot is named 
in Scotland, only a short mile from the village of Hill- 
ington, stood at this period an old-fashioned picturesque 
building, which, overlooking from the midst of the wood 
with which the slope was covered, the small streamlet or 
burn that meandered down in the hollow, was known 
from time immemorial by the name of the mansion of 
Lawford. The streamlet was also called by the same 
name, which, as its etymology intimates, eventually 
served to designate the whole neighbouring estate ; and 
this ancient property has been, for more generations than 
could easily be traced, in the possession of a family who 
originally came from England, but who had long been 
familiarly known in the country by the general designa- 
tion of the Priors of Lawford. 

Of this ancient family, once pretty numerous, only two 
persons at this time remained to claim direct and near 
connection with it; and these two were somewhat strange- 
ly and, with respect to the world, solitarily situated. The 
one was a maiden, the only daughter now living of the 
last married male of the family. ‘The other was the only 
brother of that person, who had died about a year ago, 
and of course the uncle of the maiden, still, also, unmar- 
ried; and these two persons lived together, in much se- 
clusion, in the stately old mansion by Lawford burn. 
Neither the young lady nor the elderly gentleman were 
common characters, as was well known to such of the 
people in the neighbourhood as had sufficient perception 
to observe this; and it need not be added, that it was the 
niece of the tall dark-visaged gentleman who had so 
strongly interested me on the day of the placing. 

There was not, probably, another person in the parish 
who had had the sagacity to observe what the landlady of 
the inn had observed and pointed out to me, in regard to 
some supposed sentiment of Rebecca Prior towards Mr. 
Bannatyne, the minister. As for the young clergyman, 
he was perfectly a stranger to the existence of any thing 
of the kind, and very much so to the lady herself; for, 
though he had before this period once sat in her company, 
she had scarcely exchanged a word with him; and her 
behaviour had been so silent, and timid, and peculiar, both 
on that occasion and when he had noticed her among 
others in her pew at church, that she seemed to him more 
like a vowed and pledged nun, who had renounced the 
world and its pleasures, than “any mortal mixture of, 
earth’s mould,” who lived and dwelt amongst us. 

It was not from any romantic exaggeration of her 
beauty—which, in truth, needed no exaggeration—that 
Mr. Bannatyne took up this notion. It was simply an 
impression of character, regarding a lady of whom every 
one spoke in terms of the deepest respect, and with whom 
he had few expectations of making any acquaintance. At 
times, indeed, he felt a strong wish to have some intimacy 
with her and her uncle; for when he came to be settled 
in the parish, the society he found, male or female, was 
extremely limited; and curiosity itself, with something 
like awe of the nun-like female, gradually heightened that 
sentiment. She seemed, however, to have taken, as he 
thought, something like dislike to himself; for, in sub- 
sequently meeting her at Lawford House, in consequence 
of her uncle’s hospitality, her reserve became almost 
more marked than good breeding would warrant, until he 
began to fancy that she even tried to avoid him. Yet, at 
other times, afterwards, when she did enter into some 
distant conversation with him, her observations were so 


much mental accomplishment, such unassuming refine- 
ment; and he thought her words were at times so pene- 
trating in their meaning—even her voice seemed so 
musical—that he became interested concerning her to 
absolute absorption, and was momentarily flattered into 
an idea that she almost took a pleasure in his society. 

Mr. Prior himself had taken an evident partiality for 
the minister; and in the subsequent visits of the latter at 
Lawford House, as he involuntarily watched the counte- 
nance of Rebecca, she would again, at times, become un- 
accountably silent, as if she was careful to eschew further 
direct communication with him. 
to her uncle, her large eye would sparkle while watching 
his words; then she would gradually offer some remark, 
and join them, as if giving way to her feelings; when af- 
terwards, suddenly checking herself, so soon as the con- 
versation became scrious or interesting, she would, upon 
some slight excuse, rise and leave the room. 

This conduct, so unusual for one of her age, very much 
“What could her meaning 
be?” he often enquired of himself: for this was repeated 
several times, arid under modifications of manner and cir- 
cumstances so various, that be knew not what to think. 
Sometimes it deeply provoked his pride; and at others it 
excited feelings of a very different kind: for more than 
once the transient look that she cast on him—her full ex- 
pressive eyes, as she rose to leave his company, had a 
meaning in their glance so despairingly sad, that it almost 
affected him to tears; and on these occasions, if eyes 
could speak, he thonght hers seemed eloquently to beg of| motives of a strange girl, would wear off as his curiosity 
him to excuse her manner, to forgive her, and to take no 
But at such times, after Mr. 
Bannatyne was left alone with her uncle, the conversation 
of the worthy old gentleman appeared to him so tedious, 
and he himself became so abstracted, that both gentlemen 
would sit and observe each other for a time with a look 
of indefinite but subdued mystery. 

Still the minister could not stay from the house, and 
the same scene was acted over and over again. The same 
dread of something unexpressed, scemed to be over all; 
and yet they could not live separate. 
sionally dropped from the old gentleman also, and looks 
were exchanged between him and Rebecca, which filled 
the minister with a feeling so painful, that it was almost} f : : ; mae ‘ 
spe . .. |felt to be a real relief. On some occasions, in the 
terrifying to himself; and yet he knew not what was its 
exact meaning, or to what it tended. 
as he sat and looked at them both, a sort of vague dread 
would come gradually over him, which he could not de- 
fine, and which was associated with some notion or sus- 
picion, for which there seemed to be no expression. Even 
the solitary and antiquated mansion of Lawford seemed 
now to his fancy to have something mysterious, if not 
terrific, about it; and as he went down thither in the win- 
ter evenings, the stream in the holm, as he crossed it, 
appeared to meander dark and dreary down the hollow, 
and the wind to moan sadly through the woods, as if 
warning him of some dismal tale that he dared not be 
At length, some slight incident occurred between 
him and Rebecca, which alarmed his pride, while it af- 
fected his feelings; and as he crossed the stream that 
night, on his return home, he determined, whatever it 
might cost him, to absent himself henceforth from this 
strange though fascinating family. 
But now again, as he sat at home over his books after 
this, in his dull lodging in Hillington, he found that by 
staying away entirely from his secluded friends, he was 
punishing himsclf much more than, in the moment of 
alarmed pride, he could have suspected ; and began, like 
all candid minds, to think that there might be something 
in himself, or in the position of the lady, or in the nature 
of the case altogether, more than he knew of, which might 
form a good reason for that manner to him, of which he 
complained. But even the society of Mr. Prior was of 
itself so desirable in this dull neighbourhood, that it was 
too much for him to deny himself the pleasure and ad- 
vantage he might derive from it, on account of any un- 
explained fancy regarding a female living in his house, 
whose manner to himself might be perplexing, but of 
which there was no reason that he should take any par- 
Besides, with Mr. Prior himself he felt 


But anon, as he talked 


astonished Mr. Bannatyne. 


offence at her behaviour. 


; 7 
Expressions occa- 


Sometimes now, 


have time to know what is hidden under the external 
surface of things. Doubtless, I am to blame, in presum- 
ing to set up my own inexperienced pride, against the 
invaluable advantages, at my age, even of the instruct- 
ive evils that may arise out of intercourse with wise 
and accomplished people. It becomes me, as a teacher 
of others,” continued he, “to feel, that I also am liable 
to misapprehension, to error, and folly. I will, this 
very evening, arise, and, in the repentant spirit which 
manly candour has often to exercise in life, seek one 
other interview, at least, with the venerable proprietor 
of Lawford.” 

Pursuing the train of the minister’s reflections, it 
must here be added, that there are few things more 
puzzling to sensitive persons in early life, than the 
occasional manner towards them of those whose good 
opinion they are anxious to deserve. This Mr. Banna- 
tyne strongly felt on his new visit of the same evening 
at Lawford, particularly with reference to Rebecea 
Prior ; for, though he had persuaded himself that it was 
her uncle only he had gone to converse with, and that 


consequence ; he found, to his uneasiness, that whether 
it was curiosity, or whether it was pride, not only the 
words she addressed to him, but ber minutest look, were 
now matters of increasing solicitude. Yet he would 
not seem to regard her, he thought; for in fact, her 
presence was of no importance to him; and this ridicul- 
ous watching of the countenance, and pondering on the 


came to be gratified; for, as to any more serious senti- 
ment, that, of course, was out of the question. 

The character of both these persons, as they appeared 
atthis time to the anxious young pastor, require, perhaps, 
a word of explanation. ‘That of Mr. Prior, in partica- 
lar, appeared to the young man odd and unaccountable 
in several respects. With a sportiveness of fancy, 
which seemed evidently to fit him for social enjoyments, 
and which occasionally showed itself through his ha- 
bitual seriousness and taciturnity, he yet seemed sys- 
tematically to seclude himself from the world, and to look 
with jealousy upon any intrusion into his habits, al- 
{though what he called an intrusion was yet evidently 





society of Mr. Bannatyne, Mr. Privr’s conversation be- 
came, to our youth’s surprise, even humorous and caus- 
tic; and when he constrasted this lightness with the 
general strain of profound and didactic thought in 
which he usually indulged, and the instructive, though 
vloomy, speculations upon the condition of humanity, 
which made the staple of his earnestly delivered aphor- 
isms, he was convinced that there was something hidden 
under all this, which it would require more than ordi- 
nary penetration to find out or appreciate. 

As to Rebecca, however, the minister observed, that 
whatever was peculiar regarding her, beyond her habit- 
ual expression of simple and resigned melancholy, 
consisted entirely in her behaviour to himself; for her con- 
versation with her uncle was easy and sensible, besides 
maintaining a tone of graceful humility that was ex- 
tremely seductive ; and every movement of Lers, and 
every arrangement of the household under her charge, 
indicated the most perfect taste and propriety. 

Had the minister had less dignity of character, and 
used more freedom with others in the neighbourhood, 
the prying tattle of a country parish would soon have 
furnished him with certain particulars regarding the 
Priors of Lawford, which might have served as a clue to 
the explanation of all this. But, as it was, he could 
only trust to his own observations, and as these became 
more acute, and had more to feed upon, they became 
still more absorbing to his faculties, and their sub- 
jects more interesting to his feelings. He saw an 
elderly gentleman without wife, child, brother, or sister, 
living in almost total seclusion, with no companion or 
society, but that of a thoughtful maiden of nineteen, the 
daughter of his deceased brother; who, in the very 
spring-time and beauty of youth and health, seemed 
also generally to abstract herself from all society but 











that he was not yet half acquainted ; and, as for the lady, 
though she did no more than pass out and in as they 
talked, her simple smile at her uncle’s joke, and the pe- 
netrating gaze of her large dark eye (should she never 
deign even to speak to him,) were as he thought, a positive 
delight, compared to the obtrusive chatter and freedom of 
the coarse daughter of M‘Gilvray of Glaunderston. 

“ And more than all this,” he added, to himself, as he 
paced the floor of his solitary study, “ young men, as my 
vencrable predecessor says, are disposed to be rash in their 


that of a gloomy and eccentric uncle, and to shrink 
from coming in contact with a world which would have 
hailed her presence with joy, and fed upon her smiles 
with rapturous admiration. 

* What can be the meaning of all this ?” he still en- 
quired: “it is not natural for age to refuse honour, or 
beauty and youth to eschew admiration. There must 
be some fearful cause that compels the old to avoid so- 
ciety, that solace of life, and the young to choose pen- 
siveness rather than joy, at the very period when the 








judicious and so tasteful—her very language indicated so 








judgments, and dictatorial in their decisions, before they 





heart beats quick, when the blood is warm, and the 


hier behaviour, or notice of him, was of no naanner of 
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romantic fancy travels over bright regions of imagined 
and anticipated felicity.” 

It was in vain for him tostrive against the increasing 
curiosity, or whatever else the feeling 


anxiety of his 
; R 
ed hin to wateh over Re 


might be called, which tmduc 


becea’s manner in the way he was constrained to do. 
Ile saw, also, that she was aware of his constant and 
sensitive observation of her; and this seeined still more 


to increase his crobarrassment; for whenever she caught 
hervelf joining the discursive conversation between her 


n, until she perhaps echoed some senti- 





uncle and hi 
ment that Mr. Bannatyne had uttered, or joined her 
judgment to his with animate d approbation, her coun- 
tenance would again assume a strange expression of 
mental agony, as if she suddenly recollected some pain- 
ful apprehension. 

“There is some mystery of sorrow hanging over this 
family,” be still murmured to himself as he walked soll- 
tarily home from Lawtord House, one night, in a mood 
of unusual gloom, * which all my observation cannot 
penetrate. In this world of strange mysteries, of vari- 
ous and hidden sourees of sorrow—this darkling  pil- 
yrimage, wherein we still grope in such uncertainty as 
to many deep enquiries concerning * being’s end and 
aim,’ I know that it is too true, that, in spite of appear- 
ances, and of all the coveted appliances and means 
which fortune seems to collect around her greatest fa- 
vourites, fur the momentary elation of the youthful 
heart, and for the strengthening of the deceptions of 
tantalising hope, still there will be found, according to 
the sombre meaning of the Italian proverb, to be *a 
skeleton in every house’—a concealed cause of regret 
or of dread in every habitation, or in every heart. 
What can be the nature, or what the history, of that 
remorseless phantom that lurks among the recesses ol! 
the mansion of Lawtord, and which crueily poisons the 
What can the nani 


be of the skeleton fiend whose bare bones ever and anon 


cup of life to these gentle hearts ? 


seem to rattle some sound of dread or of horror to check 
the risings towards enjoyment of the sorrowlul spirits in 


this secluded hous« or whose fleshless arm points to 
some fearful index in nature, of some reserved woe in 
the future destiny of the family? sy heavens! this 
maiden shall draw aside to me the dark curtain that 


covers this terrific object, that I may be a sharer in 
her sorrow myself, or at least be enabled to bear some 
portion of her burdeu 1” 

About this period one or two trifling incidents took 
place between the minister and Rebecca, such as will 





hapyr nin the course of an intercourse now b cCommlug so 
constant, which had the effect of tainly drawing his at- 
tention to the state of lis own feciings, and of openiig 
his eves to what he could no lonver disguise from him. 
sel. It perhaps need hardly be ad 
riosity was now no longer the feeling of his mind re- 
; Adiairation 
| 


admiration—was, by this tine, united to a more touch. 


led, that simple cu- 


garding her, increasing and deepening 


ing sentiment. Unsuppressable passion increased deep 
interest for its objeet, and rendered sympathy so lutense 


as to be almost painful, until Rebecea Prior became uh 


idol of his spirit, and the charm that awakened him to 
Still there was the secret, the ap- 
Bannatyne had 
determined that she should remove the curtain, and dis- 


' 
another existence. 


parent mystery, unopened, unsolved, 


close the skeleton that caused her melancholy, and his 
own. Bat he had not yet the courage to ask her to do 
so. Ile was happy in her society cach evening, and yet 


hie was most miserable. Such ts love! 


—>— 
CHAPTER IIT. 

y this time, there was nota man (at least there cer- 
tainly Was nota woman) in the whole parish of Hill. 
ington, but whose mind was perfectly made up as to the 
present intentions, lie diite measures, and whole fu- 
ture history, of thei: beloved young pastor. That he 
was shorily to be married to the heiress of Law/!ord had 
Jong been clearly seen: that he had fairly disappointed 
the laird of Glaunderston’s daughter was matter of no 
regret; and that he was to get such and such lands and 
plenishings with the last remaining daughter of the 
house of Lawford, was all fully understood and settled. 

All this, however, was much more than a matter of 
mere gossip to the honest laird of Glaunderston, and 
the female part of his family. The laird was disap- 
pointed, he was almost indignant; the lady was wroth, 
and thought herself wrenged; the daughter was in a 
pet, and would have complained, only that no one in 
Scotland ever prospers who dares to say ill of the minis- 
ter. 


But, in truth, had not the laird been a man whose 


than the nature of things, he might have seen, from the 
first, what was seen by every body else around, that, 
though naturally anxious, like every well-meaning fa- 
ther, to obtain a comfortable settlement for his favourite 
daughter, yet the simple fact of Mr. Bannatyne’s com- 
ing to be assistant minister in the neighbourhood, and 
accepting, for a time, the hospitality of his house, formed 
little ground for so extravagant an expectation as that 
he was shortly to have, in such near relationship, the 
fastidious and gentlemanly junior minister of Thlling- 
ton. We can seldom, in this world, receive a gratifica- 
tion to ourselves, without, whether conscious of it or 
not, giving pain or offence to some other person ; so the 
interesting visits of our clergyman to Lawford House 
were, without his suspecting it, carefully observed, and 
enviously felt, by the angry and disappotuted family at 
(rjaunderston. 

The idol gossip of his parishioners, however, had far 
outrun the truth, as to the prospects or the intentions 
of their pastor in the quarter where he visited ; for, in- 
stead of the common place process of wooing and wed- 


his mind, even amidst the pleasing excitement of pas- 
sion, was, as before hinted, plunged into a sea of cares 
and fears, with which all who seek to enjoy the higher 
emotions of our nature seldom fail to be painfully tried. 
When he came to-see fully into the state of his own 
mind, and to conclude, in candid self-examination, that, 
reason as he might, from this time forth earthly happi- 
ness and Rebecca Prior were with him inseparably con- 
nected, he, in the spirit of manly sincerity, resolved at 
mee, that, in spite of all considerations arising out of 
their respective conditions in life, and in the face of that 
inexplicable manner which at times had given him so 
much uneasiness, he would declare to her the passion he 
no longer could control, and would learn from her own 
lips all that he so anxiously wished to know. 

But, no sooner had he come to this ultimate determi- 
nation, and sought to end his aaxiety by carrying it 
into eflect, than he found that Rebecca, had, with alla 
woman’s tact, long penetrated his intention; for she 
avoided every thing in the shape of an opportunity for 
us meeting her out of the presence of her uncle, and, 
when accidentally left with hin, she would look round 
her, for an instant, in apparent alarm; then, rising and 
excusing herself, would steal out of the rocm, as if some 
sudden dread had just come over her. And yet she did 
not seruple to converse with him as she had done at the 
more early period of their intercourse ; indeed, so evi- 
dently pleased were her uncle and herself always to sec 
| his, and so wart were the constant invitations of each 
jto favour them with his society, that he seemed to be 
liow almost one of the family, and could converse with 
j both upon every subject but the one that was nearest to 
| 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


his own heart. 

Now, also, the reserve that Rebecea hadat first shown 
ltohim had ina great measure died away, or had at 
\least assumed a different character ; but still the oppor- 
| tunity—the wished-for and yet dreaded oppportunity 
of speaking to her that one word—of asking her that 
one question—was always denied him, so that the 
very pleasure which her society gave him was almost a 
torture in his present uncertainty. As he farther 
thought of the possible result of such a communication, 
after all these happy evenings, the idea at times tended 
to deepen his distraction of mind, and make his per- 
plexity almost intolerable. 

This state of mind at length could not longer be 
borne, and, going down to Lawford House, one after- 
noon, he determined that that night should not pass with- 
out his obtaining some determinate satisfaction. 

‘The time seemed favourable in several respects, and 
Mr. Bannatyne hoped that the careless eccentricity of 
the old gentlemon would, at some part of the evening, 
ifford him the wished-for opportunity of saying a few 
impassioned words in private to Rebecca. As he sat 
with them both in the evening, conversing as usual, he 
even thought that Rebecca seemed in a mood more than 
commonly favourable to his purpose, while the uncle 
was, this night, peculiarly taciturn and abstracted. 
Thus, the two young persons being left very much to 
the obligation of direct conversation, the clergyman’s 
delight was evident in his countenance, even in the midst 
of his fever of watchful anxiety. 

Mr. Prior had a way of rising from his seat and 
walking about, during familiar conversation, talking as 
he walked; and it was not uncommon for him to open 
the door during a pause in their discourse, and to go 





expectations were formed more from his own wishes | 


ding, such as the ordinary world experience and expect, | 


lout and down stairs ; when, having taken a short turn in 
the opea air, he would quietly come back, and, taking 
|n0 notice of what might have been done or said in his 
labsence, would proceed with the conversation, or dis. 
cussion, resuming it precisely from the point at which 
he had left it. 

This night he was, as I said, more than ordinarily 
absent and taciturn, until, the conversation between 
My. Bannatyne and his nicee turning accidentally upon 
the subject of the remarkable facts furnished By the in- 
finite diversity in human character, he seemed suddenly 
roused intu eager attention. Lewis Bannatyne, ob- 
serving this, pursued the subject warmly and eloquently, 
maintaining his favourite doctrine, that, viewing them 
philosophically, mankind were not so bad and wicked 
as they were often called, either by queralous misan- 
thropists who did not sufficient consider the position in 
which the poor race of Adam were generally placed, or 
by gloomy expounders of divine revelation who refused 
jto open their eyes to the whole of the subject. 





“ There is truth in what you say,” said Mr. Prior: 
|‘* man is not, after, all,a very bad sort of being; he is 
jmerely contemptible—contemptible even in his virtues, 
for they are either hardly worthy the name, or are over. 
stretched until they become the plague and the bane of 
virtue itself;—contemptible also in his vices, which, 
while they also often scarcely deserve the name, are yet 
the bane of his happiness, and the world’s constant 
curse. And yet,” he continued, “1 have known some, 
and the world as preserved the history of many, who 
were as thoroughly and purely wicked as even fiction 
has pictured, or as hell itself could furnish.” 





“And I have met with several,” said the clergyman, 
| looking across to Rebecca, “ who, as far as I can judge, 
|are as purely virtuous, gentle, and good, as ever poet 
| painted as belonging to humanity ; and on whom Heaven 
jitself can ouly confer greater purity, or higher elevation 
of spirit, by divesting them of the clay that as yet ties 
them down to mortality !”’ 

* T even agree with you also in that,” said the uncle, 
getting animated, “ and I admire the man who ean see 
this mach in mankind, and who rejoices, as you seem 
to do, in the pleasing truth. But did you ever observe, 
| Mr. Bannatyne, how much mankind seem to run, as to 
|disposition and character, in distinet races, possessing 
jand maintaining a specific series of family characteris. 
jtics? This is the fact, not only with isolated tribes, as 
lamong the Indian nations, but even in our artificial 
jand refined state of society ; for single families have 
joiten, for ages, and generations, evinced a specific and 
jcharacteristic individuality. I need not now refer you 
| to the history of” some of the chief families who figure 
jin the annals of our country, for the distinct character- 
jistics by which they were known in their own times, or 
jare known to us who live after them, as far as we can 
trace some degree of purity in the lineage; nor need | 
instance to you the Stuart family, which has passed 
away; nor most of the other prominent families which 
now fill the different thrones of Europe. A slight atten- 
tion to their several histories will prove the truth of 
what I contend for, which is, perhaps, of more import- 
ance than is generally thought.” 

* The subject is somewhat curious, sir,” said the 
minister, thoughtfully, “and no doubt important, as a 
general enquiry.” 

“It is important also as a particular enquiry, Mr. 
Bannatyne,” said the other, with peculiar meaning. 

“ Perhaps it may, sir, but I have not as yet thought 
of turning my attention to it.” 

“ Itis the duty of every one to know character, that 
he may not blindly contribute to swell the black eur- 
rent of evil which deluges the world. It is the process 
of nature, that man forms connections in life, and there- 
by some particular race is continued. But what race 
would a wise man choose to continue? Shall we be, in 
this particular, less wise than the beasts that perish ? 
Does not the gentlest dove mate with the most gentle 
of her kind? Does the blood courser unite his fiery 
nature with the sluggish breed of the Pays Bas? Are 
there not, among men, whole families which, like the 
birds of the boughs, belong to what may be called a 
good or an evil nest ? and shall the reason of men be less 
useful for their own happiness than the common instinct 
of the beasts of the field ?” 

* What mean you, sir?” 

* It is of the last importance, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Prior, emphatically, “ for those who wish to form con- 
nections in life, to know those with whom they unite, 
both with reference to their own after-happiness, and 








that of the posterity that may be the result. And, if 
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you wish to know me, er any man or woman, in a deeper 
sense than can be obtained through the conventional 
mockeries of social intercourse, enquire the history of 
the family from which I have sprung ; ascertain the 
peculiarities of the nest to which the bird may belong 
with which you would offer to mate for life, Irust me, 
the qualities of the heart, the peculiarities of the blood, 
and the great considerations of the disposition and bias, 
are with much certainty transmitted through families, 
and are matter of inheritance from the male or female 
branches of a house.”’ 

Having risen and contined walking while he said 
this, the old gentleman, alinost before Mr. Bannatyne 
was aware, had left the room; and the minister had be- 
come so absorbed in the sudden reflections caused by 
this conversation, that he did not notice Mr. Prior’s ab- 
sence, until he heard the echo of his footsteps as he 
passed through the hall below. 

The moment was now come for which Lewis had so 
long watched: Rebecca and himself left were quite alone, 
and seated opposite to each other. She smiled faintly, 
and seemed about to continue the conversation ; but, as 
she looked across to him, her tongue was arrested by 
obesrving the expression of anxicty depicted in his coun- 
tenance. For a few moments he also attempted, in 
vain, to utter a word, while the silence seemed so in- 
tense and so painful, that the lovers thought they heard 
the beating of each other’s hearts. 

At length Lewis was able to get out the single word 
* Rebecca.” 

She started at the word; but, instantly recovering 
her breath, as if relieved by the sound of his voice, she 
smiled sadly, as usual, while he procecded. 

“ Rebecca,” he said, “ I see you perceive my anxiety 
to say a few words to you. Do not, I pray you, think 
of moving, bat hear me. [ have long waited for such 
an opportunity as this. Nay, listen to me, Rebecea ; for 
the state of my mind is now such, tiat i 

“Some other time, Mr. Bannatyne; do not speak 
now !”’ she exclaimed, interrupting him. “Do not, my 
esteemed friend !—I know what you would say—I have 
dreaded this. Do not say any thing to me, but what 
may be spoken in my uncle’s presence—and, hark 
there he is returning again.” 

“ No, Rebecca,” he answered, after listening a mo- 
ment, “it is only your fancy that thus alarms you: but 
now. for the sake of Heaven,” he added solemnly “ grant 
me an interview for five minutes only, at some time and 
place where I may speak to you without witness or in- 
terruption : for T have that to say to you which is of the 
last importance to me, both as it regards my peace of 
mind, and even my future usefulness as a minister. 
Rebecca, what alarms you thus ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Bannatyne, do not—do not speak of such a 
thing !”’ 

“ What on earth can you mean, Rebecca ?” 


“T cannot tell you, Lewis—I cannot; why should 
youask my meaning of me? I conjure you, as my 
friend, as my minister, whom [ wish te hear weekly in 
public without distraction—whom I wish ever to honour 
and reverence! not to seek from me any further expla- 
nation regarding my family, or my own unhappy state ; 
and, above all, that you will not offer to speak to me 
differently from what you have till now done.” 

“ Rebecca!” he exclaimed, “ | cannot bear this. This 
strange mystery, where my happiness is so deeply in- 
volved, will drive me distracted. I must be suffered to 
express what my own breast can no longer contain. | 
must be satisfied from your own lips, or ; 

“Or we must never meet more,” she said, calmly : 
“that Lewis, is the only alternative. I have foreseen 
all this for some time; but my own weakness, and the 
pleasure I have enjoyed in your society, as well as love 
for my uncle, who, | saw, was also refreshed by your 
conversation, has made me put off the evil day: but it 
has come at length, and too soon. Lewis, it will be 
better for us both that, from this day forward, we meet 
no more.” - 

“And not one word of explanation of this mystery, 
Rebecca ?” 

“There is no mystery, Lewis,—none whatever ; it is 
merely duty that compels me. Oh! do not look so. 
I cannot bear it !” 

_ “And will you not meet me, to hear what is bursting 
inmy bosom? Will you not speak to me one word for 
the satisfaction of my feelings ?” 

“Do notask me, Lewis, [ entreat of you do not ask 
me,—for I cannot.” And, so saying, she hurricd out 
of the apartment. 








stupefaction, from what had just passed. In a few mi- 
nutes afterwards, however, he was aroused from his 
stupor, by the soft tread of footsteeps, and, looking up, 
perceived the slender figure of Rebecea glide softly into 
the room ; and coming forward, she again placed herseli 
in the chair she had formerly occupied, quite near to 
him. 

“ Forgive me, Mr. Bannatyne,” she said, after a mo- 
ment, and breaking the painful silence. “Lask yom 
forgiveness; for 1 already repent me of the determina- 
tion which I have just expressed; and, though [ know 
not well what further I shall have strength to say to you, 
yet Jam aware there is something more than I have 
yet been able to speak due to your feclings. I have re- 
‘solved, therefore,—resolved, in spite of the painful deli- 
cacy of a subject which is bitter to my thoughts, and 
in spite ofall a maiden’s pride, to give you, out of my own 
mouth, a most sad explanation. It is no romantic fancy 
that has caused this reluctance to meet you on a seem 
ing mystery ; but there are reasons for all this, which 
you will understand when you come to hear them. In 
one word, I will meet you this night, even before you 
sleep, in the little conservatory at the east angle of th 
mansion. Wait for me there, after you have parted from 
my uncle. And do not, Lewis, put any unkind inter- 
pretations on my conduct, either now or hitherto. | 
will meet you alone, as I would my brother,” she added, 
passionately, clasping her hands together ; * 1 will speak 
to you as my minister ; I will unlock the secret of ny 
sorrow to you, as my adviser, as my friend, perhaps for 
the iast time we may ever dare to talk in private. But, 
hark! here comes my uncle.” 

It was a weary half hour that Lewis spent after this, 
when, at length, taking leave of Mr. Prior tor the night, 
he sprang forth to the park without, to wait, at the an- 
gle of the mansion, for his interview with Rebecca. 


’ 


soci 
CHAPTER IV. 

“ What alarge portion of our time in this life is wasted 
in mere wailing !” exclaimed the minister to himscl!) as 
he paeed agxiously up and down, within view of the 
place appointed ; ten, fifleen, twenty minutes having al- 
ready elapsed, and still the conservatory was dark and 
dull. “ Waiting,” be went on, “ for something that seems 
necessary for our happiness, and the want of which pre- 
vents us from enjoying the present hour,—the hour that 
for the time we think so long, and which afterwards ap- 
pears so short, and so barren of every thing but the tor- 
ture of impatience—but tlicre! at last I see a light.” 
As he hastened towards the conservatory, he saw, 
through the glass, the figure of Rebecca moving inside, 
and looking anxiously around her. Presently he was at 
the small door which opened into it, under a_ porch of 
creeping plants, which she unlocked, and he stood before 
her. She seemed to hesitate a moment as he gazed in 
her face, while she stood partly shaded by the plants of 
the conservatory, the habitual melancholy of her counte- 
nance amounting at this moment to an expression that 
was almost tragic; and yet, as her dark eye beamed on 
him, he thought he had never seen her appear so charm- 
ing. 
“Tam most grateful for this condescension, Rebecea,”? 
he said, “ more grateful than I can express.” 
“ Alas! Lewis,” she answered, mournfully, “ you will 
not say so befure we part. This stolen mecting between 
you and me looks romantic, but, assuredly, it will end in 
being only common-place, barren, and sad. I would not 
affect to be blind to the sentiment that burns in your eye, 
my friend, nor is this meeting, I confess, without feel- 
ing on the part of one even-in my hopeless predicament. 
But we meet not, Lewis, on this painful occasion, as 
those meet who have words to say, that must never pass 
my lips, and emotions to indulge in, that I must never 
feel; or that 1 must smother within the struggling bo- 
som where they rise. But do not reply here; it is fit 
that our communication should take place in that part of 
this ancient mansion where the very walls around us 
may tend to the illustration of what I have to say. Coine, 
I will be your guide: follow me.” 
They trod lightly along several passages with which 
Lewis was quite unacquainted; then, mounting by a 
back stair until they came to the upper part of the build- 
ing, she opened a door; and* they entered with sone 
hesitation a square lofty room with a carved and painted 
ceiling, like an old saloon, and the walls hung round 
with old family portraits. 

“Ido not bring you here, sir,” she said, as she ob- 


ments of the chimney-picce, and seeming to feel alinost 





He tarew himself back into his chair, in a state of 








jnot! Oh, Lewis, pity me! 
served him fix his eyes upon the heavy carved orna-|girl. The hand of Heaven is upon me. he joys of a 


painted faces which appeared to gaze on him from within 
their frames,—* I do not bring you into this unfrequent- 
ed apartinent from the impulse of any romantic fancy, er 
that I myself have any pleasure in entering a place 
which can impress me with nothing but associations 
deeply humbling to my spirit; but simply for the rea- 
son I have already given, and that here, at least, we 
have little chance of being interrupted or overheard.” 

They seated themselves on two old carved chairs, cov- 
ered with rich but faded damask; and she gazed for 
some moments, in melancholy silence, upon the row of 
portraits on the walls, until painful emotions seemed to 
be struggling in her bosom. 

“Rebecca, you seem strangely moved,” he said at 
length: “speak, I beseech you! what mystery is this 
that you still delay to diseluse ?”’ 

“There is no mystery, Lewis; I tell you again there 
is nothing remarkable in what L have to speak of, al- 
though every one feels his own sorrows most deeply. 
Nay, do not look Vpon me thus, Lewis. It is no sin of 
mine or my father’s that [ have need to be ashamed of. 
It is simply that there is a judgment of Heaven upen 
our house. But doubticss it is better to full into the 
hands of God than into the hands of men: and I submit. 
Alas! do not look so piteously upon me.” 

“ Rebecca, I am distracted for you! and you will not 
put even sympathy towards you in my power, by at once 
disclosing what you have to tell me. And yet you have 


” 








undertaken to 
“ Well, sir, I know I have promised. Alas! that this 
horrible statement should come from my own lips. Ob- 
serve you these portraits around you, Mr. Bannatyne: 
some of these are grim and stern, like the men of their 
time; others, as you see, are mild and melancholy of 
look, particularly those of latter generations. But, to 
begin with my father,—my poor, sad, interesting father ; 
that is he with the black robe and the pale countenance, 
so like my uncle whom you have just parted from. I 
wonder how I can bear to enter this room after what I 
know. It was here he chictly lived of latter years ; and 
sce you that small door in the recess, under the large 
picture ?” 
“ Yes, I see it: but what then? 
“That door opens into the small closet in which he 
died; and for two years before his death he never left 
that room, although generally in good health. Meard 
you never his history ?” 
“4 No, Rebecea, no: but why go into this unneecssary 
train of allusion to the history of your ancestors? Nothing 
that you can say shall prevent me declaring that I love— 
tenderly, passionately, love! Navy, it is to speak this 
one word that I have anxiously sought to meet you in 
private; and nothing that may have impressed yeur 
pure and delicate mind shall prevent me froin suing for 
that hand, for that heart, without which I feel that I 
shall never know happiness. Why do you thus shrink 
from me, and look so fearfully. What can this mean?” 
“ Oh, Lewis, your passionate words distract me! why 
will you not listen to the tale that Iam about to tell 


”? 


” 


you 
“ “T see what it all tends to, Rebecca: some of these 
grim carles have, in the person of your father, engaged 
you under some impious, some rash, some unnatural 
vow, which you ought not to keep. Every feeling of 
the heart, every consideration of life, love, hope, heaven 
itself, seem to conjure you to break it, and to preserve 
the peace and happiness of your ancient house. Will 
you do so, Rebecca, for my suke—for your own, will you 
break this accursed vow 

“ Your impatience misleads you, Lewis,” she answer- 
ed calmly: “there is no vow, no engagement ; and why 
will you still speak to me of love? I must not answer 
your impassioned language. On that subject, as I told 
you at first, my lips must be sealed for ever, even to 
you.” 

“Then you are betrothed to another — I must not speak 
to you of the sentiment that absorbs my heart—that 
heart that I ought to devote to the service of the sanctu- 
ary, but which irresistible passion has made to swerve 
in favour of one who is icy cold, and crucl as cold, or 
you could not tantalise me thus.” 

“Oh! not cold, Lewis—not cruel; you wrong me 
sadly when you gay so!” she exclaimed, clasping ber 
hands together, while her voice quivered with rising 
“What would you have me to say? would 


you have me to speak as it becomes not a maiden to 


emotion. 


weak, to him whom she would love, does love, but dares 
I am a wretched doomed 


my 





wife, the tenderness of a mother, I must never know: I 


uncomfortable, while he glanced around at the range of |must wear out my life in maiden seclusion, and go down 


at 
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raheTe 
to the grave, the last and saddest of my race, without a 
relative to weep over me when I am gone. Ah! Lewis, 
it is you that have made me feel my weakness”—and a 
burst of tears stopped her utterance. 

“ What can be the meaning of this dreadful distress !” 
he said, as he watched her while she sobbed beside him : 
“J will not again open my lips until you disclose to me the 
mystery, or whatever it is, that places you in this unhap- 
py situation, and causes you this grief. Rebecca, have 
pity on me, and tell me in two words the cause of all 
this.” 

“TJ will, I will, when I am a little composed. Heaven 
will give me strength to speak of the sad misfortune of 
my family, even to you. But can you not save my fee]- 
ings, by surmising what I mean? Have you never 
learned any thing remarkable about my ancestors? Have 
you never, Lewis,”’—and she fixed her large eloquent 
eyes on him as she spoke,—* observed any thing peculiar 
about my uncle or me?” 

“ No, Rebecca; I have heard nothing; I have observ- 
ed nothing.” 

“Alas! that T should have to undergo this additional 
trial,” she added, mournfully: “then know, Lewis, 
that—bring your ear to my lips, while I speak the dread- 
ful words—there is madness in my family !” 

“ Yes, now you must hear all! Iam doomed by the 
blood that runs in my veins to be yet a raving maniac !— 
nay, start not, for it has been the fate of almost all those, 
my ancestors, Whose pale faces now look sadly upon us 
by the dim light of this single taper, and several of whom 
passed years in that state, the most humbling that Hea- 
ven permits to afflict poor humanity, in that very closet 
within the recess, where also my poor father died in the 
melancholy insensibility of total derangement! Now, 
Lewis,” she added, standing up, and looking down upon 
him with despairing energy, “ what do you think of your 
poor Rebecca now? If ever, then, or whenever that 


upon them both, as they stood in astonished confusion. 
—“ What means this?” said the intruder. “How are 
you in this room, Rebecca? and what do you here again, 
sir?” he added, addressing Mr. Bannatyne: while both, 
having recovered their momentary terror, now recognised 
the voice of Mr. Prior, who, having heard a noise, had 
followed it to this deserted apartment. 

“It was from my earnest entreaty, sir,” said the minis- 
ter, stepping forward, “that Miss Prior consented to 
this meeting.” 

“ And in this room, Rebecca? was there no place but 
this for your midnight assignation ?” 

“Mine is the fault only, sir; and be mine the punish- 
ment, if there is to be any,” said Bannatyne, warmly. 

“ Do you interrupt me, sir?” said the aroused gentle- 
man, with a very unusual expression. “Ha! I see how 
it is. It will be necessary for you, young man, to dis- 
continue your visits at this house.” 

“That may be, sir,” said Mr. Bannatyne, with dig- 
nity ; “I must request, however, that you draw no un- 
favourable conclusion respecting your niece, at least, 
from what you now witness. Only be considerate to- 
wards her, sir, and I obey you from this moment ;” and 
he ended by taking two or three strides across the apart- 
ment. 

A change now came suddenly over the face of the old 
man, as he stood looking at both of the young persons,— 
the countenance of Rebecca wearing an expression of 
inward agony; and, stepping forward hastily, he caught 
the clergyman by the arm. 

“ Nay, Mr. Bannatyne,” he said, much moved, “ you 
will not go from my house in anger, if you are here for 
the last time. The wrath of Heaven, that has pursued 
my family until the tenth generation, is enough for me 
and my poor solitary niece to bear. Forgive me, my 
friend. I might have known that it would have come to 
this, and am myself to blame; but if we must lose even 


heavy hour arrives, surely you will come and try to soothe | your society for ever, take a kind farewell of my poor 


me in my sorrow, without despising me; but yours I can 
never be in this world. Now, farewell! the bitter words 
are spoken, and T am relieved.” 

For a few moments, the minister sat and gazed upon 
her, unable to speak. 

“This is a sad tale, Rebecea,” he at length said ; * but 
yet you may in some degree be deceiving yourself. No, 
it cannot be! your sensibility perverts your reason. Be- 
lieve me,” he said, starting up, “this is nothing but de- 
lusion, and you are yet to be mine.” 

“ Lewis!” she exclaimed, “ do not terrify me, by the 
mention of a supposition, the fulfilment of which might 
entail upon me and yourself incurable sorrow and guilt. 
Listen! remember you the dreadful penalty of the Ro- 
man law for such an impious act as you now dare to hint 
at? Ah! well may you start at the thought. And, how 
could you bear to think of my doing as my grandmother 
did, many years ego? Observe! see you this portrait 
of that dark-eyed lady ? how pale she looks, and yet how 
benign! What a sheeted effect that plain white drapery 
has, in contrast with these black glossy curls that wave 
over it! Alas! how can | look at her—my unfortunate 
ancestress! You are still incredulous. Come hither, 
and I will convince you,” she added, opening the shut- 
ters of a long Gothic window which overlooked the 
woody height at the rear of the mansion : “ see you that,” 
she went on, pointing to a small sheet of water, spread 
ont on the height, upon the bosom of which the moon- 
beams now shone brighily, and from the further end of 
which fell into a chasm below, the cascade that formed 
the source of Lawford streamlet. 

“Is it not a beautiful spot, quiet and lovely ? and yet 
it is never visited nor mentioned by any of us, from the 
sad associations connected with it! it is only seen well! 
from this room and the closet within, and has always 
been called the Lady's Linn, from the time that that un- 
fortunate lady threw herself into it one day, when the 
evil spirit of our house was upon her, and parted with 
her suffering maniac existence at the cold bottom of that 
ominous lake.” 

“ You shudder with horror, Lewis,” she went on, after 
a pause, “ and well you may, though far less than I ought, 
at past misfortune and future doom. But this is not all, 
and you do not believe still, although I have my own 
father to instance. Ah! my poor, sad, unhappy father— 
I think I see him this moment, as he placed his cold 
hand on my head, in that very eloset beyond the little 
door, and said that I was fated to be yet—hark ! did you 
not bear some one within. Heavens ! whois this coming 
upon us here? Look, Lewis, the door opens! Can this 
be my dear father again!” and she fell on her knees be- 
fore the figure which now entered from the closet, wrap- 
ped in night clothes, bearing a light, and looking angrily 
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Rebecca. There is my hand, too! We have spent many 
happy evenings together; but I see no happiness remains 
for our doomed house, on this side of our final resting- 
place. Heaven bless you, sir, and preserve to you the 
happiness that must never be ours!” and, laying his 
hand on the arm of Lewis, and looking sadly in his face 
as he pronounced this benediction, he then lifted up his 
taper, and turned to leave the room. 

“Sir, this is evident delusion!” said Lewis, detaining 
the uncle in his turn, “a mutual, a fatal, deception of} 
yourselves. It is but the melancholy fantasy of volun- 
tary misery that is destroying the happiness of this wor- 
thy family, and is now tearing asunder warm hearts, 
that are already knit indissolubly. It is parting for ever 
this dear lady and me, not as even the grave parts friends 
and lovers, but making a separation which must be a liv- 
ing death. You shake your head at what I say—you 
still look round at these solemn faces on the canvass, and 
forth from the window on that cold moonlit lake. Great 
Heaven above! keep us all from the frightful delusions 
of insanity!” 

Clasping their hands, as their young friend spoke these 
words, the old man and Rebecea threw a look upwards, 
as if they would have penetrated to heaven, and the ar- 
dent Amen! that rose from the bottom of their hearts, 
seemed to be echoed back like the whisper of the dead, 
from the pale figures that looked down from the walis 
around them. The old gentleman, now catching hold of] 
the minister’s hand, wrung it with a meaning look in 
solemn silence, then turning away, departed slowly 
through the small door of the adjoining closet. 

We may not dwell upon the ultimate parting of Lewis 
and Rebecca—reason is great against the weakness of 
passion, and the virtuous heart suffereth many trials. 


—<>>—- 
CHAPTER V. 


It is not every day that one meets with any thing that 
interests them: for the world is a dull world, and the 
heart a barren thing; and it is seldom that even the 
pains of life are of sufficient dignity to excite a moral 
reflection. 

But J was excited, and my heart was interested about 
the singular situation of the Priors and their visiter; for 
one pang or throb of deep-seated feeling—one genuine 
manifestation of the noble self-denials of resolute virtue, 
does more to reconcile us to our “low-thoughted” spe- 
cies, than the thousand varieties of selfishness and stu- 
pidity. 

And so I kept the matter of these young persens much 
in my mind, and thought over all that they might have 
thought, and fancied in my sympathy what they might 





have felt; and, as soon as the summer came round again, 


I determined to wander towards their part of the country, 
Away then I set in the early part of the year, and | 
thought to get to Hillington by the end of the weck ; for, 
although Iam no great saint, (as the world had better 
know,) I hate your Sunday stragglers and busy idlers, 
who cannot enjoy the solace of religion and of rest. But 
the week’s journey was long, and the weather was blasty ; 
and, being unusually fatigued on the road, by the time 
Saturday night came, I was fain to take up my quarters 
at a very indifferent inn, with a great flashy sign, about 
four miles from Hillington. : 

Having rested my weary limbs there for the night, I 
rose, refreshed in body and pious in spirit, on the dull 
Sunday morning, proposing to walk forward, and be into 
Hillington in time for the kirk service: but, whether it 
was carnal laziness, which is apt to come over me on 
that particular time of uprising, or whether it was the 
solacing sweetness of the road that made me muse and 
dawdle on the way, I know not; but it was long after 
the congregation had collected in the old building, and 
somewhat towards the latter end of the service, that I 
found myself within the precincts of the town, and pon- 
dering my way through the sweet and sclemn old church- 

yard. 
‘ This morning was exccedingly different from the plea- 
sant evening when I had first entered the town. It was 
drizzling rain, and heavily dull. The sun waded sullenly 
through the thick vapours; dark clouds of streaming 
mist lingered in the valleys as I came along; and by the 
time I got into the churchyard of Hillington, feeling 
ashamed of entering the kirk at this late hour, I sat down 
on a tombstone, languid and sad. The people within 
were singing a psalm; and the old melody, which came 
over my ear In the distance, was so apes plaintive, and 
was drawn out, as I thought, with such melting sim- 
plicity, that it seemed to me like a requiem for the ob- 
scure dead who lay in the graveyard around me, so that, 
in my present mood, it almost melted me into tears. 

I rose, however, and entered the kirk, in order still to 
catch a remnant of the pious inspiration of the morning 
worship, and haply to make such observations as, from 
the long interval which had elapsed since my former 
visit, should now occur to me. After I had slipped my- 
self stealthily into a back pew, as became a late inter- 
loper upon the sanctity of the service, the very first 
look I got of the face of the young minister showed me 
that something was wrong with him, and had taken ef- 
fect upon his mind,—that something bad happened, in 
my absence, to damp the glow of his natural enthusiasm, 
and to cloud his spirit with serious melancholy. 1 was 
still more convinced of this, from the strain of the prayer 
which he was now offering up to Him “who seeth not as 
man sceth, and who trieth the hearts and the reins of the 
children of men.” It was not yet two years since I had 
been at his placing,—and yet a change had evidently 
come over his character: for the very toncs of his voice 
were quite altered. Even his congregation, as was natu- 
ral from the affection they bore him, had been infected 
by his spirit, and, musing upon the deep reasonings and 
sad inferences which the state of his mind led him to 
draw from what he observed in the world, his people 
went and came, every seventh day, to their solemn old 
church, with a pervading and inexplicable gloom. 

After some time, I had a glance also at the face of 
Miss Prior, to whom my attention had from the first 
been directed; but the look I obtained of her was with 
some difficulty; for, though there she sat, beside her 
grave and reflective uncle, in the family pew, under the 
moth-eaten scutchcon, as on my first seeing her; she 
did not now, as before, look once with admiration in the 
minister’s face, but sat during the whole time in one po- 
sition; her face shaded with her hand, and her large 
dark eyes, when I could get a sight of them, preserving 
the same striking expression which they had ever done, 
but contrasting strongly with the paleness of her face, 
as if profoundly steeped in melancholy. 

When the service was over, I was obliged to go home 
with the laird of Glaunderston, who had noticed me in 
the church, considerably against my own inclination ; for 
I would much rather have taken up my quarters with 
the blithe landlady of the inn, where I shouid undoubt- 
edly have learned something regarding those whose his- 
tory now interested me. Being at this time ignorant of 
what had taken place to Mr. Bannatyne, I tried to get 
something out of the laird and his family ; but I might 
as well have consulted the clumsy posts which, under 
the name of pillars, upheld the dignity of the front en- 
trance to his house: for the laird was one of the worthy 
people, of which three fourths of the world are composed, 
who can tell you readily where the most advantageous 
things are to be got to eat and to wear, and how this man 
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made money, and the other man lost it, but never take 
the least notice of any thing of higher import, or which 
mizlit be of interest to a wandering observer like myself. 
All I could learn from him was, that the new minister 
had ei disappointed many good men in the 
parish; that he had not used him or his daughter alto- 
gether well, but had gone about a strange reserved family, 
who lived at a place called Lawford, until there had 
been some falling-out among them; for that now he 
seldom was seen to go there, and yet was still unmarried, 
and was, in short, a man that few could understand. 

Next day, when about to walk down into the village, 1 
learned, by mere accident, that the good and sensible se- 
nior pastor of the parish, Mr. Kinloch, was now confined 
to bed, and had for some time been thought to be dying. 
This news was impressive to me, from the opinion | had 
formed of his judgment and information, on my first 
meeting him in this very house; and, in short, I was 
greatly minded to step over to the manse, and see the old 
man; both from the respect | felt for him, and because I 
had a curiosity to know what he would say regarding the 
present state of mind and character of Mr. Bannatyne, 
his successor. The thought was no sooner a matter of 
musing in my mind, than the knock of a stranger was 
heard at the laird’s door. 

This circumstance giving me an excuse for leaving 
Glaunderston House, | immediately departed to visit, by 
his couch, the dying old minister. I mounted the creak- 
ing stairs to the chamber of the sick, and sat myself 
down by his bed side. “ How sad a thing is death!” I 
thought; “how pathetic to look upon and talk to a living 
being, who is so soon to be ‘ for ever hid from our eyes!’ ” 

“ Your visit, my friend,” said he, “is a refreshment to 
me. Sit down by me, and Ict us commune together. If 
I am not mistaken, you witnessed the placing of Mr. 
Bannatyne, my successor.” ; 

“T did,” said I; “ and great is my concern respecting 
him. To say the truth, many a weary foot I have travel- 
led, and many a hill | have climbed, in this upland neigh- 
bourhood, until I was breathless, for little other earthly 
end but to hear, from time to time, how he lived, and 
what was his history, and that of the strange family of 
Lawford, in the hollow.” 

“| wish I could see him now,” said the dying man, 
solemnly: “I fecl that my time is not to be long; and 1 
have mach to say to him before | depart. 1 fear me that 
his mind is unsettled. Oh, that I could see him while I 
have strength!” 

The old man had not the words well out of his mouth, 
when the servant announced that Mr. Bannatyne wished 
to be admitted. 

I thought that this was a providential opportunity for me, 
and waited anxiously to hear and see what might pass 
on so serious an occasion. In another minute Mr. Ban- 
natyne was bending over the bed of the dying man. 

I was affected upon observing the evident change in 
his appearance. The thoughtfulness of five and forty was 
already on his brow, though twenty years had vet to run 
their course before he should have arrived at that age. 
I saw that a death-bed advice was going to be delivered 
to hin; and my ears were open to its solemn import. 
After a few preliminary sentences, the dying man, settling 
himsclf up in bed, thus spoke : 

“It has been matter of satisfaction and thankfulness to 
me, Mr. Bannatyne,” he said, “ that Providence has been 
pleased to appoint over my beloved people of this parish, 
to succeed me as their pastor, one possessing the mental 
qualities and endowments of which you are well entitled 
to boast. I confess it would have caused serious reflec- 
tions at such a time as this, and might have deeply em- 
bittered my dying day, had I had to leave my simple yet 
intelligent people in the charge of any of those raw 
youths, who, springing up from among the lower orders, 
are yearly issuing from our cheap universities, and who, 
placed in the important position of religious and moral 
instructors, by the simple forms of our Genevan church, 
—under circumstances very frequently when they are be- 
low the level of the generality of the people, in all that 
constitutes valuable applicable acquirement,—serve so ef. 
fectually to perpetuate prejudices, of which the age is 
justly ashamed, and cruelly to hinder the natural strug- 
gles towards improvement of a great portion of our intel- 
lectnal countrymen. 

“It is not for me, however, at a time of this kind, to 
expatiate upon so well known a disadvantage which at- 
taches to our popular presbyterian ecclesia, and our pious 
nation; further than as a ground for congratulation to 
myself and my people, that I am leaving over them (you 
cannot suspect me of flattery at this hour) a man of ca- 
pacity, who, with the education suitable for his office, is 
possessed of the general knowledge and intellectual ad- 
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vancement which form the characteristics of a gentle- 
man; and who, while he builds up his people in their 
holy faith, will deal out to them, from time to time, ra- 
tional principles to provoke and to assist their own think- 
ing, upon subjects suitable for them; and who knows 
how, by making them wiser, to make them better men. 

“ Yet a few things I would take leave to say to you, 
Mr. Bannatyne, as I am about to be taken from you, 
which, whether, with your good sense, you may need 
them, or not, may not be thought impertinent from me, 
as the result of some experience, both as a minister of} 
religion, and an observer of the world. Some of these 
things you may think somewhat common-place ; in truth, 
I think them so myself: yet the daily disregard of them 
shows that they are cither less understood than you and 
! would suppose, or that their importance is not admitted 
until afler the usual disappointments of experience, and 
the incurring, and propagation, perhaps, of much real 
evil. 

“'The most common error of young men of some na- 
tural assurance and readiness of speech, and whose ne- 
cessary isolation from the world, and set-up position, as 
religious teachers, is so apt to give them a false opinion 
of themselves, is the vulgar ambition to become popular 
preachers, and so to get the empty portion of the world, 
for a brief period, to run after and admire them. I need 
scarcely tell you that the low artifices and feverish striv- 
ings of this sort of ambition are far beneath a man of real 
talent or true worth; and that it holds with preachers of| 
the gospel, as with other men who address the public, 
that the quict approbation and hearty respect, as well as 
steady friendship, of one man of sound intelligence and 
worth, is to be prized above all the unstable shoutings of} 
the giddy multitude. Besides, no man will ever gain 
extensive popularity, at least he will never retain it, upon 
so debateable a subject as religion, by sincerely speaking 
the truth. He must study the character and flatter the 
prejudices of the itching-eared portion of his people, ex- 
aggerate what they delight to hear exaggerated, cloak or 
suppress what is likely to offend, and, in short, become a 
pander to the eternal errors and hypocrisies of the vulgar. 

“ What is the usual end of all this? That, after the 
feverish excitements and ungodly triumph of his brief! 
day shall have passed away, and the inflated fool has 
scared away from his acquaintance every wise man and 
estimable friend, he dwindles down and sinks into un- 
welcome isolation, harassed with vain endeavours to 
please the low-minded and the vacillating, whom he first 
condescended to flatter, but who now, tired of his bombast, 
begin to suspect his motives, and traduce his name; and 
it will be well if the whole does not terminate in the bit- 
ter inveighings of disappointed vanity, and the impotent 
complainings of merited neglect. 

“With respect to the character of your instruction to 
a mixed people, I cannot suppose that any aberration into 
a weak enthusiasm for particular theological views, which 
are ever varying with the fashion of the age, or the nar- 
row conceit of individuals; or any mistaken attempt to 
propitiate a clamorous party, will ever lead you into the 
common error of the more ignorant of our cloth, of worry- 
ing your people constantly with puzzling reasonings upon 
mere doctrine, and ringing constant changes upon such 
words as ‘ faith’ and ‘grace,’ or at least upon what may 
be contained in one or two simple propositions. This 
wretched system, which frightens from our churches so 
many of the best informed and most valuable men in so- 
ciety, and which makes religion itself so often treated 
with sneering and contempt, is in general resorted to 
from mere paucity of intellect and information, by those 
who find it much easier to fill up their tasked hour with 
the unintelligible rubbish of cant and quotation, than 
with those applicable views of human life, scripture and 
duty, which require in the preacher some thinking and 
observation, and his failure in which shows too glaringly 
his real ignorance and incapacity. 

“ Believe me, sir, this is a most serious evil, both as 
respects religion and morality, and has the most extensive 
effects even upon our national character. Do you not ob- 
serve, by comparing one place with another, and our own 
nation with others under a different system, that it is this 
priestcraft-jangling of words and names, this early and 
incessant harassment of the intellect, with doctrinal mys- 
tification, while the practical self-denials of a truly reli- 
gious spirit, the great subjects of justice and mercy, 
honour and honesty, between man and man, under the 
names of virtue and morality, are neglected, or even 
sneered at, as ethical and heathenish; and thus, by the 
habitual setting up of doctrine and dogma, above, or 
even in opposition to, what is tangible and practical in 
conduct systematically forms the character of our charged 





national hypocrisy ? 


“T need not further show you that all this arises from 
the great preponderance, in Scotland, of the lower order 
of mind, in that important matter, public instruction; for 
the very literature in our book-shops, and which is de- 
voured in such quantity by the class that have public in- 
fluence, would alone prove it. I sincerely rejoice, how- 
ever, that you will be one among the few loftier intellects, 
who will fairly devote yourself to the noble task of re- 
storing the natural union between a modest piety and 
that enlightened sense of obedience and of duty, that is 
at all times more apt to do, than to teach—to make men 
less ready to babble and to argue, than to show their 
faith by their works. ‘Thus religion, instead of being an 
uneasiness and almost a horror, as it is frequently taught, 
you, by interweaving it with those practical views of so- 
cial life, feeling, and experience, which its genuine opera- 
tion makes so truly interesting, will show it as designed 
to be, not only the corrector of the vices and wayward- 
ness of the human heart, but the consolation and the staff 
demanded hy the weakness of humanity. Consider, sir, 
in this respect, the deep importance of your office, and 
how much good you may do among your people, by giv- 
ing them a key to the understanding of their own cha- 
racters, by detecting and exposing to them the intricacies 
of unchristian selfishness, as well as the delusions of 
blinded self-love ; so that, teaching them habitually to at- 
tend to their own motives, in connection with duty, some 
rational foundation may be laid for true Christian bene- 
volence. 

“One word more, I must say, with more particular 
reference to yourself. I learn, with regret, that your ser- 
mons have of late assumed more of a tone of melancholy 
than is strictly consistent either with your known good 
sense or your time of life. This I sincerely regret, be- 
cause to me it is an evidence of some internal suffering 
on your part, with the cause of which it does not become 
me to intermeddle. But, permit me to say, that, although 
it is very natural for any public instructor to mix his own 
present feelings with what he delivers to others, any pe- 
culiarly gloomy view of human life is unphilosophical and 
injurious. It is unphilosophical, because, whatever may 
be the present sorrows of individuals, such a view of 
things does not agree with common opinion and expe- 
rience; for I need not remind you that human life is 
neither a state of entire happiness, nor the contrary, but 
is as the mind happens to view it; and the views of the 
mind on this subject are with many in a state of much 
oscillation, although generally on the side of cheerfulness 
and comfort. What I allude to is often exceedingly inju- 
rious, especially in this end of the island,—for the Scots 
are a people predisposed to gloom; and the cruel and 
vulgar system of exaggerating the terrors of death and 
judgment, and even drawing terrifying pictures of future 
horrors, is never practised by men of sense, but by popu- 
larity-hunting fools, to catch the applause of the vulgar. 

“ Mr. Bannatyne,” added the old minister, seriously, 
after a long breath, “I must say, further, that I could 
wish much to live still to see you married. A minister 
of the gospel should not be long without a companion in 
his home, that he may not be subject to the distractions 
of passion, or those wanderings of the heart, that belong 
to the solitude of the virtuous bachelor. But forgive my 
freedom; it is dictated only by anxiety for your uscfulness 
and happiness. 

“Finally, my friend,” he continued, after another pause, 
“never let your aims, in any respect, descend, tempted 
cither by the clamorons applause of the base, or seared by 
the vituperation of the ignorant, which few of the wise 
can at all times escape. Seek constantly the approbation 
of the highest and the best, along with the approval of 
your own mind, and a sense of divine favour. 

“Forgive, and yet think of, this long advice. I feel 
myself growing weak, and see, in the filmy dimness of 
earthly organs, that death is drawing fast near. Give 
me your hands, my friends;—nay, look not so sad, for my 
hope is good, and I am well content. : 

“Heaven bless you! Heaven make you happy!” 

Why should I dwell upon the death of the righteous? 
I saw and was conscious that the living had laid it to 
heart! 

——— 
CHAPTER VI. 

It was some time after this my second arrival in Hilling- 
ton, and even after the Rev. Mr. Kinloch was laid in the 
grave, ere I was able to come at such authentic particu- 
lars regarding the young minister, and the much talked 
of Rebecea Prior, as satisfied the craving curiosity which 
has been raised in me concerning them. 

I found that after the shock had somewhat passed off, 
which Mr. Bannatyne’s mind had received by the dis- 
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closures at that painful scene, sketched two chapters back ; 
and he was able to think calmly, and to endeaveur at 
some degree of resignation, that he h id again vé ntured 
down towards Lawtord House; and though his announce- 
ment had a startling and almost terrifying effect upon 
the solitary Rebecea, both herself and her unele felt a re- 
lief from hits visit. 

“Tam come yet again to see you, sir,” said Lewis, as 
the old gentleman kindly offered him his hand, “if you 
will receive me, at least once more, as a well-wishing 
friend and your minister; for, to say trath, T feel that 1 
cannot all at once wean myself from society in which I 


’ 
' 


have enjoyed so many happy hours. 

“Mr. Bannatyne, you are welcome !” was all that Mr. 
Prior said; and he spoke the words emphatically, and 
with some emotion, as he shook the young clergyman by 
the hand. He then stood still, and «azed involuntarily 
as the latter turned to address one does upon 


Rebecea, as 
an experiment, of the result of which he is anxiously. 


unecrtain. 

That mecting between the two was certainly sad and 
embarrassing; for, in spite ofthe trembling pleasure that 
was after all experienced by both, on finding themselves 
again in pres nee of each other, the sense of humiliation, 
and something like dread, on the part of Rebecca, was so 
acute during the whole time they were together, and 
stifled feelings so mingled with compassion in the breast 
of the minister, that a few guarded sentences was all that 
either would venture to utter. ‘This proceeding had, how- 
ever, by no means a deceiving effect; it was but like the 
rainy haze, that exeluding from view the April sun, serves, 
instead of concealing, to add the charms of awakened 
fancy to the pure brightness and warmth hich slows in 
the heavens; and which, though it cannot be seen through 
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THE PRIORS OF LAWFORD. 








Lawford seemed accompanied with such sadness, if not 
mystery, that, even while he was reverenced as the best 
of men, he was looked upon with a species of undefined 
sympathy. 

Meantime, his acquaintance with Rebecca became 
more affectionately unreserved, as time and intercourse 
strengthened their own minds and increased their mu- 
tual confidence. Endeavouring to regard each other as 
brother and sister, their tenderness was unspeakable; and 
even the good and venerable Mr. Prior himsclf seemed 
to delight in witnessing their more than earthly affec- 
tion, But though they were all in all to each other, 
even in this strange situation of consented celibacy, anx- 
iety and dread regarding what might happen hereafter 
would often throw a damp over their warmest feelings, 
that still contended against the constant restraints of 
their watchfulness over themselves. 

The peculiar predicament of these two interesting per- 
sons began now to be partly surmised by the people of 
the neighbourhood, and the very rustics, who lived among 
the hills above, as well as the villagers of Hillington 
near, would watch them curiously as they were occa- 
sionally seen together; for the prying whisper of rustic 
interest, 2s well as of sympathetic feeling and respect, 
had prepared every one who passed them, for some 
understanding of their strange situation. It was thought 
melancholy to see two persons, so young and so formed 
for happiness and for cach other, walking distantly toge- 
ther as the tenderest and the most constant of fricnds, 
yet relatively so placed ;—as they went on heartlessly 
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the streaming obscurity, is felt and known to be burning | 


behind it. In this spirit Lewis sat with her for a briet 
space of tine; and, after exchanging a few enquiries anc 


observations, chictly with her uncle, he rose to take his 


leave. 
“It will be a happiness for us to sec you at Lawford 
ior, looking with solemn 


still, sometimes,’ said Mr. Pr 
sa-seem to understand the 


1 
minister must be received 


meaning in his iaee, “as y 
footing upon which even our 
into this solitary mansion.” 

Mr. Bannatyne bowed respectéally, as he pressed the 
old gentleman’s hand, but made no reply. He then turned 
to Rebecca, and took her trembling fingers, while the 
uncle walked to the windew, that he might not scem to 


observe them. 
“T could wish you to come again to us, Lewis,” said 





Rebecea, in the half whisper of suppressed tecling. “Come 





sometimes still as—as my uncle’s friend and mine, ‘The 
pale tenants of the cloisters themselves in former ages, 
who, like me, had no hopes but towards another world, 
might, at times, as we read, be permitted a distant cor- 
respondence with those on whom their thoughts had once 
dared to dwell,—those, at least, who ministered in the ser- 
vice of Hleaven. But, m iy I beg —— “ 

She withdrew her hand hastily, without finishing the 
sentence, as if the touch of his fingers, and her increasing 
emotion, had suddenly alarmed her; and, turning upon 
him a melancholy glance, as formerly, the two, without 
further speech, sadly separated. . 

These visits were r peated at intervals of some dis- 
tance, and beeame again, to both, a sort of dubious and 
dull consolation; for it was long before they could get 
accustomed to each other’s society; he oblived to view 
her in this new and melancholy light, and she with the 
consciousness that he,on whom her thoughts involun- 
tarily dwelt, must think of her only in association with 
the most humiliating ealamity that can afflict humanity. 
Yet did not mutual admiration at all abate, but seemed 
rather to inereasc, with increasing experience of each 
other’s disinterested resimnation. But then as the smo- 
thered flame of affection burned purer, and more intenscly, 
a kind look, or a tender word, would often kindle feelings 





which were almost too trying for mere humanity. 

A laborious attention to the duties of his ministry be- 
came now more than ever the consolation and the refuge 
of the unfortunate Bannatyne; and the solemn last 
words of his sage pre decessor seemed yet to sound in his 
ears like the voice of inspiration. His people, and par- 
ticularly his wealthier parishioners, while they held him 
in veneration, beyond what his years demanded, yet 
looked upon him almost with something like wonder. 
He now lived so secluded and companionless, a bachelor 
still, in the large empty manse, of which he had taken 
possession on the death of Mr. Kinloch; and his deport- 
micnt was so serious, yet his address was so mild ; he 
was so reserved, except upon matters of duty ; and his 
comings and goings to and from the solitary hollow of 








towards the village, on occasion, the grave uncle of Re- 
heeea stepping on in solemn taciturnity by their side; or 
as they might sometimes be observed from the high road 
above the hollow, on any quiet lowering evening, * in the 
gloaming,” with looks of disappointed yet resigned af- 
fection, taking their lingering stroll by themselves, on 
the low level sod by the black rippling streamlet of Law- 
ford. 

“Surcly, Rebecca,” he said to her, one evening, as 
they wandered together, “surely it is at least possible 
you may be deceiving yourself regarding this dread 
malady of your family, and that you may be thinking of 
it too seriously 2? Nay, pray do not stop me this once, 
for it is seldom we have such an opportunity of convers- 
ing unwitnessed; and we are sufficiently intimate now, 
methinks, to reason this subject with calmness.” 

“ Believe me, Lewis,” she replied, earnestly, “ you will 
find that it would be much safer for us both to avoid a 
subject of such painful delicacy : I could wish that you 
had not even now hinted at it. But think you | could 
have decided upon treating you as I did, from your first 
coming to Lawford—that I could afterwards have strung 
up my resolution to drive you from our house, by making 
a disclosure that wes to be the means of separating us 
for ever? Think you that I could have determined 
upon degrading mysclf in your eyes, and giving up all 
that is dear to a woman’s heart, and that I could have 
lived so long this sad life, to end but with the grave, hav- 
ing neither present joy nor future hope, without having 
passed many an hour of heavy reflection, upon all that I 
know of the past, and all that I dare not think of in the 
future; or without a sore struggle with the feelings of 
nature? It is better, my friend, much better, for us 
never again to speak upon this subject.” 

“And yet, Rebecca,” he replied, in the subdued tone 
of sadness which was now become habitual to him, “ as 
T walk for hours together in my solitary apartment in 
Hillington Manse, pondering on the sad circumstances 
of our peculiar fute, I sometimes think that we may be 
all this while deceiving ourselves by imaginary terrors, 
and that the time may come when we may conclude that 
we have been needlessly suffering under a scaring delu- 
sion. When I reflect, Rebecca, on the superiority of 
your mind, as daily evinced in the delightful conversa- 
tions we have enjoyed together, I cannot think that 
such a heart and such an intellect should ever become 
wrecked under so awful a visitation. Pray allow me to 
go on: my thoughts are awakened by my own experi- 
ence of you. No, Rebecca, I will not continue to be- 
lieve that such a fate can ever be in reserve for so gifted 
a mind as I have found yours to be.” 

“My dear and valued friend,” she said, her voice 
trembling from her feelings, “do not, by your persua- 
sion, try to unsettle my thoughts. Would you have me 
to confess to you, with an unguarded tongue, what mine 
own heart feels when you are og from me, and when 
the leaden spirit of solitude and seclusion comes with 
dead oppression over my sinking heart? Would you 
have me, Lewis, to speak of a woman’s feelings, whose 
own bosom is unable to carry her bursting affections ?” 





still discuss this matter, painful though it be. My mind 
misgives me upon the subject of your apprehensions, 
trom every day’s observation ; and I may not lightly en. 
courage you in a fancy so exceedingly serious, if it bears 
the slightest appearance of delusion.” 

“ And think you, Lewis,” she continued, * that, during 
the long progress of this sore trial, I have not meditated 
upon the melancholy cases of my ancestors, for ten gene. 
rations bygone, and reasoned upon every view of the 
painful subject, until my heart became faint with the in. 
tensity of my own reflections; and yet I could sce no 
way of escape from the sacrifice required of me; but by 
a weak reliance upon a bare possibility, or a wilful de- 
reliction from that principle, by which, in the strength 
of Heaven, I trust T shall always be guided. But I am 
the last, and I shall be the last, of an unhappy race! 
alas! unhappy, indeed !” she repeated, her voice sink. 
ing again into its former tone of reflective pathos; “ for 
the amiable and the virtuous have become involved, 
through me, in the meshes of our private calamities. 
Forgive me, Lewis: I know that it has been my fate 
to be the destroyer even of your peace; I am aware 
that you will hereafter say, it had been happy for us 
had we never met. Had that been the case, I might have 
borne my private regrets with comparative resignation.” 

* Rebecea, you may be bearing griefs which Heaven 
has not laid upon you. I would, and will, bear with you 
myself—bear with you, and share with you whatever 
sorrows it may please Providence to cause you to suffer, 
in reality and in truth—but this sad anticipation of evil, 
this prospective grief, is, forgive me, Rebecca, it is wear- 
ing you to the grave.” 

“Oh, my friend, do not insist upon this fancy ! you are 
wandering from the peint about which I would speak to 
you. I know my own situation: I am resigned to my 
tute—a fate which, sooner or later, is as sure to be mine, 
as it has been of my ancestors—but you, your path of 
dety is different. It is now fit, Lewis, that you should, 
from henceforth, consider me as IT am, and as IT am to 
be; and seek for yourself another destiny.” 

“What strange language is this, Rebecca?” 

“Jt is proper language, Lewis; these are the words 
of truth and soberness. Listen to me: why should two 
be miserable when the hand of Heaven is laid only upon 
one? Why will you voluntarily extend the afflictions of 
Providence farther than God himself has designed them 
to extend? Nay, patience, sir, and I will explain. Since 
you and I can never be united, oh, my friend! let your 
thoughts of tenderness be turned to some other object ; 
consider your duty to yourself, to God whom you serve, 
to the people of whom you have taken the oversight. 
Lewis, do not look so, but think of this—think of it for 
my sake; and were you—were you once united to one 
who might be worthy of you, should the unhappy malady 
of my family at any time overtake me, and my weak 
reason give way under the decree of Heaven, 1 might 
receive trom you, as my minister, the comforts and con- 
solations of the gospel of peace. Will you not speak ?” 
“Rebecea! do I really hear aright? am I to receive 
this torture from you? 

“] beseech you, my friend, to think seriously of what 
Isay. Do not suffer yourself to be thus unhappy in 
your youth, because Jam unfortunate: [appeal to your- 
self, to your sense of duty, and your opportunities of use- 
fulness—I appeal to the religion that you teach, and the 
God whom you have undertaken toserve. I charge yeu, 
in the name of the souls of which you have taken the 
charge, and for whom you must give an account at the 
day of judgment.” 

“ Rebecca, for mercy’s sake, do not speak thus. Can 
you expect the heart to tear itself asunder by its own 
act? Think you that even Heaven expects what is in- 
consistent with the weakness of human nature? Rebec- 
ca, my dear Rebecca! promise me not to speak of this 
subject again.” 

“T will, Lewis, I will speak of it!” she exclaimed; 
drying the tears that rained down her cheeks: “I am 
convinced it is the straight path of duty for us both ; and 
obedience to duty always brings calm to the mind. 
Think—think of this.” 

This unexpected proposition—this noble disintcrested- 
ness—this sacrifice of self teyond human capability, 
deeply affected his elevated mind. 

A passionate reply was on the minister’s tongue, when 
the approach of Mr. Prior put an end to this scene of 
agitated excitement. 





“J pray you calm this emotion, Rebecca, and Ict us 





